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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 2. 1858. 


Aotes. 
WILLIAM PENN AND THE TAUNTON MAIDS. 


As the controversy respecting William Penn 
and the Taunton maids has been revived, will you 
allow me to state that “The Case of Reginald 
Tucker,” one of Monmouth’s followers (which is 
in the British Museum), contains evidence that 


William Penn (not George Penne) was an agent | 


in the adjustment of the prisoner's estates. 


Tucker's estate, so he himself says, was granted | 


by King James to Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, who 
sold his interest therein to a “ Mr. Hall.” [The 
Halls of Gloucestershire and Wilts were mostly 
Romanists.] Tucker, seeking to flee into Holland, 
was arrested and cast into prison. His wife, being 
assured that he was dead in law, was persuaded to 
marry a villain named Vaughan, but she died in 
great remorse. While the widowed husband thus 
lay in prison, robbed of all earthly comfort, Ogle- 


if he did not confirm Mr. Hall’s purchase, he 


who procured this defendant's reprieve during 
pleasure, wrote another letter to him, that if he 
did not comply with Mr. Hall, it was supposed 
King James would be prevailed on to give order 
for his execution.” But Tucker, resolving at all 
hazards not to sign away his patrimonial estate, 
remained firm, and was in consequence kept close 
prisoner until the happy arrival of William of 
Orange. This evidence is contradicted in another 


broadsheet, entitled “ Mr. Hall’s Answer,” where- | 


in it is asserted in general terms that no threaten- 
ing letters were sent to Tucker. 
Tucker’s word is as good as Hall’s. 


Such is the contribution, small though it be, | 


which I beg to throw into the general fund, touch- 
ing William Penn's conduct at that period. Truth 
will never hurt any good cause. I have no fear 
that it will hurt William Penn's good name, be- 
lieving as I do that Lord Macaulay has causelessly 
traduced the character of one of the best and 
wisest of Englishmen. But how does the case 
bear on Penn's supposed agency in the Taunton 
maids’ composition ? It just shows that William 
Penn, as well as George Penne, was concerned in 
the negotiation with the prisoners implicated in 
Monmouth's rebellion ; and so far it seems at first 
sight to favour the Macaulay version ; but when 
we look at the nature of William Penn's inter- 
ference, it only proves his humanity : for he first 
obtains the prisoner's reprieve, and afterwards 
warns him of the king’s vindictive disposition. 
Let the testimony stand for what it is worth; and 
let Lord Macaulay, when next he attempts to 
vindicate his text in the matter of the famous 


letter “to Mr. Penne,” raise no more dust about | 





| as two deities or genii very much alike. 
| times each held an inverted torch extinct. 


| lying “a slepe.” 


- gee ? | lines are Chaucer's version. 
thorpe “ wrote him a letter, acquainting him that | 


But I suppose | 
| And accordingly he proceeds to show that the 


| arms of their mother, Night. 


its orthography (for which we care not a doit); 
but let him address himself to the justification of 
that fatal sentence: “And Penn accepted the 
commission.” J. Warten, 


. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.—VNO, VII. 


Eclympasteire. — 

“ Then as these goddis lay a slepe, 
Morpheus and E£clympasteire,” — 
The Dreame of Chaucer, 166, 7. 

It will perhaps excite surprise if we suggest 
that by Eclympasteire we are to understand 
Death; but this appears the fittest explanation 
that can be given. 

The artists of classic antiquity portrayed DeaTH 
and Sizer, when they portrayed them together, 
Some- 
Some- 
times both, Sleep and Death, were portrayed as 
Of this latter myth the above 


According to the old Homeric idea, Sleep and 


, : | Death were twins: 
should certainly be hanged; and William Penn, | 


© Tléure 8é acy rouroiow dua xparrvotor: béperOas, 
"Yrvw cai @aparw Sidvpaocr.” 
Il. xvi. 671, 2. and 681, 2. 
Now Lessing observes, in his very learned and 
interesting Essay entitled Wie die Alten den Tod 
gebildet (“ How the Ancients represented Death”), 
that — 
* the artists of antiquity did not portray Death as a ske- 
leton; for they portrayed him, in accordance with the 
Homeric conception, as the twin-brother of Sleep; and 
they portrayed the two, Death and Sleep, with that mu- 
tual resemblance which one naturally looks for in twins.” 
(Sammtliche Schriften, Berlin, 1838—40, vol. viii.) 


“two images” of Sleep, which have been found, 
as alleged, upon some ancient tombs, are in fact 
images of Sleep and Death. 


Lessing shows moreover that it was sometimes 


| the practice to portray these twin brothers, Sleep 


and Death, when portrayed together, as sleeping. 
On a chest of cedar in the temple of Juno at Elis 
they both reposed, as children (knaben), in the 
(Pausanias, book v. 
ch. xviii.) Some such ideas as these were doubt- 
less in Chaucer's mind, when he described the two 
“ goddis,” “ Morpheus and Eclympasteire,” as lying 
“a slepe.” And it is curious to observe how, while 
Lessing illustrates Chaucer, Chaucer supports Les- 
sing, whose treatise is controversial. 

But how can Eclympasteire stand for Death ? 

Those classical scholars, who were so much dis- 
turbed by the appearance of the word telegram, 
can hardly be expected to look with clemency on 
Eclympasteire, which is a very anomalous deri- 
vative from the Gr. énAymdyw. "ExAyerdyw is nearly 


equivalent to écAcirw, which sometimes signifies fo 
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die: exrrrbvrwv «drnpovduev (defunct heirs, Plato). 
Conf. éxrorrds ee rod Blov, dead, and Achjavov, a 
corpse; ra Achyava, in med. Greek, reliquiw, the 
relics of saints; and, in med. Latin, eclipticatus 
(extinctus, deletus). The form nearest to Eclym- 

steire in classical Greek is édduréorepov, compa- 
rative from éAAcrfs. 

The y of Eclympasteire may be deemed an ob- 
jection to our derivation from éxAmwrdyw; but 
and i are often used convertibly in old English. 
Moreover, the same y appears in other derivatives 
of the same family in med. Latin ; for instance, in 
eclypsare and eclypsatio. 

he lines cited from Chaucer at the beginning 
of this paper would, if viewed with their context, 
suggest some inquiries both as to the mutual re- 
lationship of Morpheus, Hypnos, and Thanatos, 
and as to the distinct offices and characters of the 
two first. But Chaucer (who elsewhere trans- 
forms Marsyas into a young lady, Mercia by 
name, “that lost her skinne”), does not appear to 
have troubled himself with such niceties; and 
their discussion here would ve foreign to our 


purpose. 





“ Parodie.” — 
“ Emong all this, the fine of the parodie 
Of Hector gan approachin wondir blive.” 
Troil. and Cres. v. 1547. 

The more modern editions for parodie have 
jeopardie. But the old editions have parodie ; 
and as Tyrwhitt, with an express reference to this 
passage, places parodie in his list of words not 
understood, we may take it for granted that, 
according to his judgment, parodie is the true 
reading. 

Fully believing that Tyrwhitt is right, I would 
suggest that —? is here to be understood in a 
sense near akin to that of episode. “ Emong all 
this,” &c. — that is, in the midst of these trans- 
actions affecting the hero and heroine of the 
poem, cotemporary events proceeded ; and, in 
particular, the end of Hector’s course and history, 
mentioned by the way, rapidly approached. 

For attaching this meaning in the passage be- 
fore us to the word parodie, we are not without 
some countenance in the Greek language. Eur. 
Iph. A. 1147, Koixér: rapedois xpnoduccd’ alvirypaow: 
wapedois, 2 proposito alienis, Steph. Th. ; Mapedois 
alvfypacw, riddles, foreign to the purpose, Dun- 
bar. Or if, instead of deriving parodie as here 
used from wapwila, we refer it to a different 
source, we find the expressions «ard mdpodov, év 
wapédw (obiter), both from wdpotos. Thus Hector 
is mentioned év xapé3y, by the way. This, I sub- 
mit, is “ the parodie of Hector.” 

Viewed with reference to Troilus and Creseide, 
who form the subject of the poem, the narrative 
of what occurred to Hector may very fitly be 
deemed in some measure episodical, or digressive. 





Troilus has a dream (line 1442.) ; sends for Cas- 
sandra to expound it (1449.); she does so, and 
leaves him angry at her interpretation (1533.) ; 
the fortunes of Troy decline (1540.).— And then 
the poet proceeds to relate how, “ Emong all this, 
the parodie of Hector,” that is, the collateral or 
cotemporary incidents of Hector’s life, bearing 


but indirectly upon the narrative in hand, draw ‘ 


nigh to their termination in his disastrous death. 
He is slain, and the narrative proceeds (1568.). 
Tuomas Boys, 





“ ATWOOD’S IMPERIAL FORGERIE,” &c. 


These very wretched and scurrilous lines — 
destitute as they are of all poetical merit — are 
worth preserving, as they contain some curious 
information relative to Atwood, whose work re- 
lative to Scotish independence created such a 
sensation at the time. They occur in a miscella- 
neous MS. collection of odds and ends in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates : — 


“ Atwood’s Imperial Forgerie, or the Justice turned State 
Mountebank. 


“CA Mock Song.) 


“ Room, Room, for Atwood! grand state quack ; 
Good Englishmen, what is’t you lack ? 
Here’s charters forged by monks— good store, 
Five hundred lys weall seal’d, and more: 
As Edgar, Malcolme, and the rest, 
Pickt out by this poor hungrie beast, 
To prove us a depending state, 
Pox on his dull and Logwood pate, 


“ Take care how you censure this rogue o’ renown, 
He has for his patron a mightie Lord Mohun, 
Who cares not a three pence to drawe and have at; 
For so he serv’d Mumfordt, whose punk was the philtre, 
He drew a long philtre, and ran at his bum for’t. 


[Lord Mohun murder’d Mountfort the actor. It waga 
deed for which he ought to have been hang’d. } 


“ Log first a pettie-fogger wes, 
He plum’d his woodcocks to ane ace; 
He bauld with stratrophonick voice, 
When three and sixpence was his pryce; 
Till by law quibbles, quirks, and balls, 
He fleec’d so many foolish gulls 
The knave begane to be afray’d 
That for his ears he might be tryd. 
Then Atwood New York thought his safest refuge, 
Where all the vile outcasts of England did ludge. 
The rogue there advanc’d to the place of Cheefe Judge 
By brybes: he exhausted ane Estate and great sums, 
Till at last, he being one of Belzebub’s Trustees, 
Hell from New York this Logwood sent 
The nation’s discord to foment. 


For in Old Englend ne’re was borne ; 


So fitt a rogue for such a turne, 
Who this state trumperie did advance : 
To save his neck and fill his paunch. 
Such is the fool, had he been Scotch, 
For Scotland he would have said as much. 


“ Then Scotland’s triumph to repair the affront, 
Let Atwood’s effigies and book be brunt. 
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With English whuds lets no more be sham’d, 
We’re free and undispu 
Let no man doubt it, 

So you master forger be damn’d.” 

Here follows the couplet of the song : — 


“ Quhen truth and justice umpires doe become, 

The forger and false Judge must then be dumb.” 
“ Since justice now the umpire has become, 

Hell’s boldest rogues, even Atwood, must be dumb.” 

Anderson, erroneously styled an “ Advocate,” 
and “ Writer to the Signet,” in the folio Catalogue 
of the Library of the British Museum, wrote a very 
able answer to Atwood’s attack on the Scotish 
Supremacy. J. M. 


MILTON'S PORTRAITS. 


The statement contained in the letter written by 
that eminent engraver Vertue, in 1721, to Lord 
Henley, that Milton’s daughter had “ told him 
(Vertue) her mother-in-law, living in Cheshire, 
had two pictures of him, one when he was a school- 
boy, and the other when about twenty,” fully ac- 
cords with the notice of two pictures of Milton 
mentioned in the inventory of the widow's effects, 
taken shortly after ber death in August, 1727, and 
annexed to ier will. One of these pictures is said 
to have passed, on Mrs. Milton's decease, to a young 
Oxonian student named Wilbraham, of Townsend 
in Nantwich (a member of the ancient Cheshire 
family of that name). And if this tradition be 
correct, it is probable this identical portrait is still 
possessed by some member of that family; but 
what became of Milton's other picture, I have not 
been able to learn, although it is likely the same 
was not removed far from Nantwich. A head of 
a@ young man, stated strongly to resemble Milton, 
by Walker, is in the Royal Collection of pictures 
at Kensington Palace, which possibly may turn 
out to be a real portrait of our bard. In “N. & 
Q.” (1* S. x. 8.), the then depository of two beau- 
tiful drawings on vellum of Milton, by Richardson, 
Jun., is inquired after; but I have not noticed 
either in that or any of the subsequent volumes 
a reply to the querist. For the reason assigned 
in my answer to the Milton autograph Query, I 
hope all your readers, able to supply any parti- 
culars relative to Milton’s portraits not already 
known, will speedily transfer such particulars to 
your pages. 

Nantwich. 


TRE OPERA IN THE TIME OF THE PROTEQGTORATE. 


On Friday, May 14, 1656, was performed at the 
Charterhouse an entertainment, by Sir W. Dave- 
nant, entitled in the bills The Setatehaond by 
Musick and Declarations [qy. Declamations?] after 
the Manner of the Ancients. Five shillings a head 


T. W. Jones. | 





was the charge for admission, and 400 persons 
were expected, but we learn that there appeared 
no more than 150 auditors. The scene was 


| Athens, and the following description I quote 


from a contemporaneous MS. : 


“The roome was narrow; af the end thereof was a 
stage, and upon either side two places railed in, purpled 
and gilt. The curtains also which drew before them were 
of cloth of gold and purple. After the Prologue (which 
told them that this was but the narrow passage to the 
Elysium their Opera) up came Diogenes and Aristo- 
phanes, the former against the opera, the latter for it. 


| ‘Then came up a citizen of Paris, speaking broken Eng- 
lish, and a citizen of London, who reproached one another 








with the defects of each city in their buildings, manners, 
customs, diet, &c. &c. And in fine the Londoner had the 
best of it, who concluded he had seen two crocheteurs in 
Paris, both with heavy burdens on their backs, stand 
complimenting for the way with C'est a vous, Monsieur ; 
Monsieur, vous vous mocquiez de moy, &c., which lasted till 
they both fell down under their burdens. 

“The music was above, in a looner hole, railed about 
and covered with sarcenets to conceal them: before each 
speech was concert musick; at the end were songs relat- 
ing to the Victor (The Protector). ‘The last song ended 
with deriding Paris and the French, concluding thus: 


“¢ And tho’ a shipp her scutcheon bee, 
Yett Paris hath noe shipps at sea.’ 


“The first song was made by Hen. Lawes, y* other by 
Dr Coleman, who were the composers. The singers were 
Capt. Cooke, Ned Coleman and his wife, another woman, 
and other inconsiderable voices. It lasted an hour and 
a halfe, and is to continue for ten dayes, by which time 
other declamations will be ready.” 


What is a looner hole ? and what opera is here 
alluded to ? Raymonp Devacourt. 


ky piece was published the same year, and is en- 
titled An Entertuinment at Rutland House, by Declumation 
and Music, after the manner of the Ancients, 4to., 1656. 
The vocal and instrumental music composed by Dr. 
Charles Coleman, Captain Henry Cook, Henry Lawes, 
and George Hudson. Rutland House was in Charter- 
housegYard, near what is now called Charterhouse 
Square. Sir William Davenant, on being liberated from 
the Tower, through the interest of Bulstrode Whitelock 
and Sir John Maynard, opened at Rutland House a kind of 
theatre with this musical drama as an experiment. What 
he intended to represent he called an Opera; but when 
brought upon the stage it appeared quite another thing. 
This being Davenant’s introductory piece at the revival 
of the drama, it required some tact to make it answer 
different intentions: it was not only to be pleasing, so as 
to secure applause, but to be as remote from the very ap- 
pearance of a play, as not to offend that pretended sanc- 
tity then in fashion. Some curious extracts from this 
racy piece of Sir William Davenant’s are given in The 
British Bibliographer, iv. 234. The looner hole is no doubt 
the louvre or loover (Fr. L’ouvert), that is apertus,a place 
open to let out smoke, sound, or anything else. } 





Minor Notes. 

Byron Note.—I observe in The Times of 
March 10. the death of the lady, Mary Duff of 
Hatton, who certainly lighted the first flame in 
the too susceptible heart of my illustrious name- 
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sake. Byron told my father at Brussels, in 1816, | graphical sketch, “Captain” George Glas was a 
that he was in love with her, at Banff, in his ninth | Scotchman, and originally a practitioner of sur- 


ear. Most people would think this was what is 
vulgarly called “ calf-love,” but it seems to have 
been something more with Byron, for he made 
many inquiries about her; said he knew she was 
happily married, and added that he retained a 
most vivid recollection of the earliest events of 
his life. He also told my father that some of his 
earliest verses were addressed to Mary Duff, men- 
tioning that she was a year older than himself, 
though fron her age, as given in the obituary, I 
think they must have been born in the same year, 
and that she was slightly his junior. He never 
saw her, however, after he left school at Aber- 
deen, and she became the wife of Mr. Robert 
Cockburn, a wine merchant of Edinburgh, and 
brother of Lord Cockburn, at whose hospitable 
table, in “ days of Auld lang syne,” I had repeated 
opportunities of testing the excellence of his 
claret, for which he was celebrated among the 
Scottish aristocracy ; and in the “high and palmy 
days” of Scorr at Assorsrorp, Mr. Cockburn 
took much pride in supplying the princely board 
of that mansion with the choicest specimens of his 
far-famed cellar. When I knew her, Mrs. Cock- 
burn was in the zenith of her beauty — amiable, 
aceful, highly accomplished, and eminently 
ovely,—her features regular and finely cut — 
her skin and complexion exquisite —and with 
~ enough of embonpoint to enhance her charms. 
ull must have been the eye, and cold the heart, 

which they failed to captivate ! 
Gero. Huntiy Gorpon. 


Glas's Canary Islands. —I possess an edition of 
this well-known work, which differs in several 
respects from that first published in one vol. 4to., 
by the Dodsleys in 1764. My copy is in two 
small 8vo. vols.; and, besides containing ell the 
matter found in the original edition, has a short 
biography of the unfortunate author; or, as it is 
expressed on the title-page : — 

“By Capt. George Glas. With his Life and Tragical 
End, on board the Sandwich of London; and an Account 
of the Apprehending, Trials, Conviction, and Execution 
of the four Assassins, Perpetrators of that horrid Crime,” 

But the most remarkable feature of this book 
is, that it purports to be printed in London, “ for 
A. Pope and J. Swift in the Strand, 1767. What 
is the meaning of this? Both Watt and Lowndes 
are silent with regard to it. That the relation of 
the author's violent death about that period is cor- 
rect, may be inferred from the advertisement on 
the fly-leaf of the Dodsleys’ edition, to the effect 
that the Capt. intended to publish “speedily” a 
“History and Description of certain parts of 
Africa, with an Account of the Blacks inhabiting 
the Banks of the Rivers Timbuctu and Senegal,” 
—an intention which was frustrated doubtless by 
his untimely fate. . According to the above bio- 


| gery, but subsequently the master of a privateer. 
| The crew of the ship “ Sandwich ” mutinied on its 
homeward passage from Orataira, and murdered 
their captain, as well as his officers and passengers, 
including amongst the latter poor Glas, his wife, 
and daughter. This happened some time in the 
month of Nov. 1765, or the year following the 
publication of bis work on the Canaries. B. 


Mould, —I look in Richardson's and Webster's 
Dictionaries to find the derivation of this word as 
used in “ garden mould,” “churchyard mould,” 
“ plenty of mould,” as an Essex farmer says, and 
I find, if any, a definition certainly not clearer 
than the thing to be defined, 

I take mould to be the fine earth of a mole-hill, 
the work of a “ mould-warp,” as Derbyshire men 
yet call the mole. In Danish it is muld-varp, 
and in German maul-wurf, which means one who 
casts up with his mouth. Mould is always ap- 
plied to finely-pulverised earth, to earth as fine 
as a mole-hill. ‘This also explains the origin of a 
word used in Lincolnshire am Arthur Young's 
Survey), the word warp. On the banks of the 
muddy Humber the water is let on to the land 
by sluice-gates, and the deposit is the “ warp,” 
that which is cast on, or as fine as a “ mould- 
warp’s” mould. 

If I am right, the following passage in Paradise 
Lost, long a puzzle to the commentators, which 
some have emended by altering mould into mound, 
and some, more wise, have passed over in silence, 
will be a vexed question no longer : — 

“ Southward through Eden went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 

Past underneath engulphed, for God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mould-high raised 

Upon the rapid current, which through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden, there united fell 

Down the deep glade, and met the nether flood 

Which from his darksome passage now appears.” 

Let mould be simply mole-hill, and all seems 
clear enough. The river Mole in Surrey, with 
its underground wanderings, may have been in 
Milton’s mind. A. Hott Waite. 

Bath. 


Death of Centenarians in 1857.—'The following 
is extracted from the foreign article in The Critic 
for January 15, 1858, and may be added to “ N. 
& Q.’s” records of longevity : — 

“Death has been very busy during the last twelve- 
months #* but we register our losses rather than our gains. 
Most people live long enough in the world to do mischief; 
how many live to give it gain? Here is a list of some 
who have onssoded the age of one hundred —a list 
of patriarchs, They were not of a literary turn, did not 
apparently keep journals; yet they may have subscribed 
to the text— all is vanity and vexation of spirit. Died: 
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Jean Barrusta Cravet, aged 110; Michael Klawelkin, a 
Russian peasant, aged 127 years, 10 months, and 11 days; 
Madame Marie-Thérése Lhotlier, widow, died at the hos- 
pital of Genlis, at the age of 101 years, 5 months, and 8 
days; Madame, the widow Billanband, died at Geneva, 
aged 107 years; Dewid Renney died, aged 102 years, pa- 
triarch of Millomachia; Madame the widow Belso died, 
aged 103 years; Hamed Delal Maure died, aged 112 years ; 
Dame Fleury died at Eppesauvage, at the age of 110 
years; Madame Guichard died at Avignon, aged 105 
years. Widow Déchan died at Bordeaux, aged 100 years; 
Elizabeth Goldizen died, aged 118 years; Widow Pons 
died, aged 103 years; Gerard Dekker died at Arupeiné, 
aged 105 years; Rose Pasquier died at the age of 101 
years. She had been a servant in the same family from 
1777. The list of centenarians is far from being ex- 
hausted. There were at least a dozen more who died last 
year, who far exceeded the age of 100, who were thirty 
years of age at least at the time of the first revolution. 
They have died and made no sign interesting to their 
survivors.” 

Curnpert Bepe. 


American Folk-Lore: “ All Talk and no Cider,” 
—This expression is applied to persons whose 
performances fall far short of their promises. It 
is said to have originated in Bucks county, Penn- 
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sylvania, at a party assembled to drink cider, at | 


which one of the guests thought that too much 
time was wasted in preliminary conversation. 

Unepa. 

The Twenty-second of February. —1 think the 

following paragraph from the Glasgow Daily Mail 

is worth inserting in “ N. & Q.,” as it shows that 
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being conversant with the circumstances, having 


been the confidante of Lady Beresford on her 
death-bed. If this Lady Betty was the wife of 
Thomas Cobb, Esq. (son of the Archbishop of 
Dublin), and married to him in 1755, she could 
not have been the confidante of the ghost-seeress, 
or concerned in her history, as the circumstances 
of the tale will only suit the wife of Sir Tristram 
Beresford —a lady who died in 1713 —the grand- 
mother, indeed, of Lady Betty Cobb. Perhaps 
some reader of “N. & Q.,” in the confidence of 
the Beresford family can clear up these difficul- 
ties, and say what grounds there are for the story, 
and whether the black ribbon which the lady is 
said to have worn round her scathed wrist is still 
preserved ? 

Another story, often printed, affirms the appear- 
ance of a young man named Coynyard, at the 
moment of his death in England, to a brother, a 
young officer, and a brother-officer of his, Sir 
John Sherbroke, as they were sitting one afters 
noon in the apartment of the former in America. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say if this story 
rests on any foundation of fact, who were the 
persons named, and where the story first ap- 


| peared ? 


February 22, has been a very important day in | 
the annals of the political world for the last few | 


years, 


“ Curious coincidences. — A celebrated Roman was told 
to beware of the Ides of March; and our own statesmen 
should be equally cautious respecting the 22d of February, 
which has been of late years singularly fatal to the go- 
vernments of this country. On the 22d of February, 
1851, Lord John Russell was defeated on Locke King’s 
motion, and resigned. On the 22d of February, 1852, 
Lord John Russell’s administration was finally broken up. 
On the 22d of February, 1855, Lord Palmerston’s admini- 
stration was broken up by the retirement of the Peelites; 


and on the 22d of February, 1858, Lord Palmerston’s | 


second administration finally resigned, in consequence of 
the vote of censure conveyed by Milner Gibson’s motion.” 


Epwarp Cartes Davies. 


Rueries. 
GHOST STORIES. 


There is, in several ordinary collections of 
ghost stories, an account of a Lady Beresford 
who received a spiritual visit from an Earl of 
Tyrone, and had a black mark made by him on 
her wrist as a proof of the reality of the visita- 
tion. Can any one tell where this story first ap- 
peared, and what foundation there is for it? It 
is said to be fully believed in by the Beresford 
family, and Lady Betty Cobb of Bath is cited as 


The murder of a pedlar in Assynt, Sutherland- 
shire, about thirty years ago, was discovered by a 
man who stated that the information was com- 
municated to him in a dream. Where is any 
detailed account of this affair to be found ? 

CanDIDvus. 





ORIGIN OF THE PASSPORT SYSTEM. 


Can any of your correspondents inform me in 
what year began the practice of requiring pass- 
ports, not only on entering a foreign port In time 
of war, and for safe conduct through an enemy's 
country, but for natives, as well as foreigners, in 
passing from one town to another ? 

I am fully aware that the practice of pro- 
hibiting the exit of any subject without royal 
permission existed even in this country from a 
very early period. It is alluded to in Hall's 
Chronicle as in practice during the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. It was generally acted upon, and with 
great strictness, in the reign of Elizabeth and 
James I.; and I do not know when it ceased: 
certainly not until after the Protectorate. But 
I can find in no books of reference to which I 
have access, and from no friend whom I have con- 
sulted, any account of the time when the present 
system began on the Continent. I believe there 
is no mention of it in Roman Law; at least I 
have seen no allusion to it in Roman History, nor 
in that of the Grecian states, I do not find that 
the passport laws in England— except in the 
case of aliens during war— ever affected indi- 
viduals travelling within the realm, I have been 
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referred to a passage in Sterne’s Sentimental | Rector of Newham-Courtney, Oxfordshire, and 


Journey, which ‘seems to give negative evidence 
as to passports being only required in France 
during war in his time; but I do not think the 

in Sterne clears up the question, even if 
it proves as much as this. At all events we are still 
quite at a loss about the date at which the stricter 
—— began, and the causes which led toit. At 
the present time this is a very interesting ques- 
tion, and deserves inquiry. E. é. H. 

Athenzum. 


Pinor Queries. 


Simnel Cakes. —In days of yore there was a 
little alleviation of the severities of Lent per- 
mitted to the faithful, in the shape of a cake, 
called “Simnel.” Now two English towns claim 
the honour of its origin and almost entire mono- 
poly. Shrewsbury and Devizes: the first named 

es its simnel in the form of a warden pie, the 
crust being of saffron, and very thick ; the fast has 
no crust, is star-shaped, and the saffron is mixed 
with a mass of currants, spice, and candied lemon. | 
Can you tell us from which place this ancient cake | 
(mentioned by Aubrey) really comes? We find 
that Johnson derives the name from “ Low Latin, 
sweet bread or cake.” Barclay, on the contrary, | 
from the “ Saxon, Simbel.” One derivation is said 
to come from the name of the pretended Duke of | 
York, who was compelled by Henry VII. to take | 
the place of baker to the royal kitchen. 
A Lover or Ancisnt Customs. 


Colour of University Hoods.— No full and 
satisfactory account has yet appeared with refer- 
ence to the colour of hoods in our respective Uni- 
versities. Can some one arrange systematically 
a clear account, filling up the blanks which I have 
left through ignorance ? 











j j 
| Oxrorp. Camaaipor. | Dest. Duraam. 
j | | 
D.D. - | Red cloth,| Red cloth,| — somniii 
| lined with with black | 
| _ black silk. silk. | 
D.C.L. | Red  cloth,| Red cloth, | Red cloth, | —— 
| with red with pink pink silk. 
| _ silk. silk. 
B.C.L. | Blue __ silk, —. a } a 
| with fur. | 
B.D. -| All Diack | All black | 
silk. silk. | 
M.A. ~ | Black silk,| Black silk, | Black and | Black and 
| With | withwhite| bluesilk. | lilac silk. 
| _ silk. | _ silk. | | 
B.A. '- | Black, with | Black, with | Black, with | Black, with 
fur. | fur. | fur. | fur. 








This is correct, I believe, as far as ‘it goes. A 
full table, similarly arranged, would oblige several 
readers. Oxrorp UNDERGRADUATE. 


Richard Blechynden. — Information is wanted 
respecting the family of Richard Blechynden, who 
died in the latter part of the year 1736. He was 
“LL.D., First Provost of Worcester College, 





Kingston-Baptist, Berks, and Prebendary of 

Gloucester.” The names of his parents and of 

his issue, if he left any, are desired. D.W. 
Philadelphia. 


Sir John Franklin's Arms. — What were the 
arms of Sir John Franklin? The crest upon one 


| of the spoons found by a party in search of him 


is identical with the crest of Benjamin Franklin. 
M. E. 


Lilliputian Aztecs. — Has any person qualified 
to do so.decidedly refuted the statements put forth 
by the exhibitors of these strange little beings ? 
I am told that the question of their extraction, &c. 
was set at rest in the negative soon after their first 
appearance in “ondon. I shall be very much 
obliged for any references on this subject, or for 
any which might assist me as to the historical part 
of the question. F. C. B. 


Wm. Smith's Compendium of the Hebrew Bible. 
— Ihave at present in my possession a Hebrew 
MS., beautifully written, the roots of words in 
red ink, apparently prepared for the press. ‘The 
following is the title : 

“A Compendium of the Hebrew Bible, consisting of 
select verses in which are contained all the words which 
are to be found in the whole Bible, with the root of each 
word distinguished by a different type, as in the Bible of E. 
Hutter. By William Smith, A.M.” (no date.) 

Information required as to this William Smith. 
Has the work been published? and, if so, when ? 

TETLYCNAS. 

Holyrood, Belfast. 


Dedication of Flowers to Saints.— Your readers 
are aware that Hone, in his Every Day Book, has 


| given day by day the name of each flower and of 


a) 


its patron saint. He alludes (p. 131.) to a “Floral 
Directory,” compiled “by the monks, or the ob- 
servers of monkish rules.” Are any readers of 


| “N. & Q.” acquainted with this book : it must be 
| a late compilation, as many plants of recent in- 


troduction are mentioned in it. F.S. A. 





Pointer Dogs. — At what period were these 
dogs introduced? ‘There is no mention of them 
in the article on shooting, fowling, &c., in The 
Gentleman's Recreation, folio, 1710; nor in the 
School of Recreation, 1736, though the setter or 
setting-dog is fully described. In the early prints 
of Stubbs Morland, &c., they are drawn with 
shorter legs, rounder heads, smaller ears, and 
wider chests than the present breed. The tradition 
is they come from Spain. A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 


Echo Song.—In The Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, there is detailed a masque which was 
enacted for her Majesty's pleasure, in which a 
dialogue was held with Echo, “devised, penned, 
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and pronounced by Master Gascoigne, and that 
upon a very great sudden.” Here are three of the 
verses : 
“ Well, Echo, tell me yet, 
How might I come to see 
This comely Queen of whom we talk? 
Oh, were she now by thee! 
By thee. 
“ By me? oh, were that true, 
How might I see her face? 
How might 1 know her from the rest, 
Or judge her by her grace? 
Her grace. 
“ Well, then, if so mine eyes 
Be such as they have been, 
Methinks I see among them all 
This same should be the Queen. 
The Queen.” 
I should be glad to know of any other echo song 
besides this one and the effusion of the Carlo- 
royalist.* Vartov ap Harry. 


George Pack the Actor. —This actor appeared 
upon the stage when very young, as a singer, 
having received his instructions from Richard 
Leveridge, and left it in the meridian of life, to 
keep the Globe tavern, Charing Cross. At what 
period did he die? Epwarp F. Rimsavcr. 


Army under William ITT. at the Peace of Rys- | 


wick (2 S, v. 81.) —Can Mr. Cooper, or any 
other correspondent of “N. & Q.,” inform us 
whether there exists any List of the Army (with 
names of officers, &c.), that accompanied William 
from Holland ? 

There are, no doubt, many families besides the 
Bentincks and De Ginkells deriving their origin 
from soldiers in that army; and to them such a 
List could not but be very interesting. 

Exeter. 


Cocker's Arithmetic.— Much has been written 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” about this celebrated 


computist and the first edition of his work, but I | 


am anxious to be furnished with the date of the 
last or latest edition. I have now before me the 
fifty-fifth, dated 1758, and the fifty-sixth, dated 
1767. Meron. 


The Remains of Wimbledon.— A jeu d'esprit 
with this title was published (privately I believe) 
at Edinburgh in 1826. It is embellished with a 


few etchings and a frontispiece, which latter bears | 
evidence of the skill of the late Mr. Charles Kirk- | 


patrick Sharp. The preface states that it was 
undertaken at the earnest request of “the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Dandyline Club,” and 


* Two pieces of Echo poetry are quoted in Brydges’ 
British Bibliographer. In vol. i. p. 209. is one by Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, the historian, commencing “Imbre la- 
chrymarum largo.” Another in vol. iv. p. 9, from Thomas 
Watson’s Passionate Centurie of Love, 1581. See also the 
General Index to 1* §, of “N, & Q.”] 








A. C. M. 


contains extracts from the Common-place of a late 
lamented member of the society —the Superan- 
nuated Bibliomaniacal Wimbledon Winterton, 
Esq. 
Will some of your Scottish readers kindly state 
| who is the person thus satirised, and what gave 


rise to the publication ? CaLamos. 
“ Moons,” §c.— 
“ Midsummer — | Moon: | or | The Livery — Man’s | 


Complaint. | By Tho. Thompson. | London, | Printed for 
E. Harris, 1682. | Pott 4to. 20 pp.” 

The above-mentioned pamphlet is a satirical 
poem, ealled forth by the royal and tyrannical 
usurpation of power that carried the election of 
sheriffs of London in 1682. It is especially severe 
upon the then Chief Justice North (afterwards 
; the Lord Keeper Guildford); upon the Lord 

Mayor, Sir John Moore; and upon Sir George 
| Jeffreys, then Recorder of London. The latter, 
| more widely known as the “Bloody Lord Jef- 

freys,” is, even to this day, held up to the repro- 

bation of all of English tongue, as the very worst 
| man that ever soiled the judicial ermine. Al- 
| though initials alone are given, there could have 
been no doubt to whom they belonged; and the 
verses are so justly scathing in their denunciation 
of these wicked, yet powerful men, that I must re- 
gard the names on the title-page as fictitious. 
Lord Macaulay says (Hist. of Eng. vol. i. p. 269.), 
“for the temper of judges and juries was such 
that no writer whom the government prosecuted 
for a libel had any chance of escaping.” Can 
any of your correspondents inform me who was 
the author of the work, and whether its publica- 
tion gave rise to any judicial proceedings ? 
Rosert Townsend, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Albany, N. Y. 
Custom in the Isle of Thanet. — 


“Observing almost every tall tree to have a weather- 
cock on the top bough, and some trees half a dozen, I 
learn’d that on a certaine holyday the farmers feast their 
servants, at which solemnity they set up these cocks in a 
kind of triumph.” — Evelyn’s Diary, March 25, 1672. 

Does this custom still prevail? I remember to 
have heard that in the same locality the carters on 
S. Catherine’s day place a small figure on a wheel 
on the front of their cart-sheds. VEBNA, 

S. Edmundsbury. 


English Husbandmen in the Fifteenth Century. 
— Where shall I find the, most reliable account of 
the social state of the “ English husbandman” in 
the fifteenth century? 

I wish to contrast the condition of the labourer 
of the fifteenth with that of his successor of the 
nineteenth, and would be glad to learn the best 
authorities for the remuneration of labour, and the 
price of the various necessaries of life in the 
“ Merrie days of Old England,” FERSCHER, 
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Arms of Bruce, Earl of Carrick. — Robert, 
Fifth Lord of Annandale, married Martha, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Thomas [ ?] Earl of 
Carrick, and had issue (infer alios) Robert de 
Bruce, King of Scotland, and Sir Edward (crowned 
King of Ireland) Earl of Carrick. (Betham’s Ge- 
nealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of the World, 
Tab. DCXXL.) 

Wanted the arms of the Earls of Carrick, as 
borne by Sir Edward de Bruce, in right of his 
mother, Martha. James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 


Flapping and Babbling. — Until very lately a 
most singular custom was annually observed at 
Ottringham, a village of Middle Holderness, about 
seven miles from Hedon. This took place on the 
eve of November 5, and consisted in what was 
called Flapping the church; to do which each lad 
in the pecich having provided himself with a cord 
to which was attached a stout piece of leather 
about six inches long, proceeded to the church, 
headed by the parish clerk. Being all assembled 
in the church, which was lighted up for the occa- 
sion, the ringers commenced a peal, and then com- 
menced the flapping. The clerk having shouted 
out, “ Now, boys, flap away,” directly all the pews 
in the church were oneile , inside and out, by 
the flappers. Having thrashed the pews for some 
time (encouraged by,the clerk's cry of “ Boys, 
flap away"), the leathern missiles were quncrally 
at the finish directed against each other; and the 
whole ceremony ended with a regular steeple 
chase throughout the sacred edifice. At Roos, 
in Middle Holderness, was a similar custom, but 
was here called “ Babbling.” Also at Skirlaugh, 
in North Holderness, this ceremony of flapping 
or babbling was yearly observed. I have talked 
to many who have been present at and who have 
taken part in these flappings, but can obtain no 
information as to their meaning or origin. Can 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” throw any light 
on the subject, or say if this custom exists, or ever 
did exist, in any other part of the kingdom ? 

H. B. 

Hedon. 


Bartolomeus de Scaccario.—Who was “ Bartolo- 
meus de Scaccario,” of the first year of the reign 
of King Edward IT. (a. p. 1307-8] ? 

In the Gentleman's Magazine of the present 
month, in a very interesting g- on the subject 
of the Templars’ possessions in London, I find the 
name of Bartolomeus de Scaccario. 

I am tolerably well acquainted with the names 
of all the Exchequer officers during the reigns of 
the three first Edwards after the Conquest, and 
after having gone ge my large collection of 
materials for a future History of the Exchequer, 
I am unable to identify the above-named gentle- 
man, 





The contributor to Mr. Urban may not enjoy 
so extended an acquaintance with the Barons of 
the Exchequer as Scorpio. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Lepers’ Windows.—I have seen two of the small 
low chancel windows, supposed to have been for 
the use of lepers, recently opened, one, on the 
north side, at Albury in Hertfordshire, and the 
other on the south, at Hawkwell, in Essex. What 
was the real use of these windows ? 

A. Horr Wairrs. 

Sanskrit MSS. — Some years ago, on his re- 
turn to India, a friend of mine (since deceased) 
left in my charge three Sanskrit MSS., two of 
which have been very handsomely bound and let- 
tered respectively “ Udhyatura Ramayuna” and 
“ Mahabharata Sahba Parva.” The third, which 
is a smaller work, and remains in its original 
cloth cover, has, I am sorry to say, been a good 
deal damaged by the ravages of the destruc- 
tive book-worm. I should be obliged if any 
oriental scholar would give me any information 
respecting the above-named MSS., and state 
whether they are of any considerable bar wr 


Padre Martini’s History of Music. —'The work 
was printed at Bologaa; the first volume in 1757, 
the second in 1770, and the third in 1781. The 
rest of the work is said to remain in MS. in the 
library of the Liceo at Bologna. Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” refer me to any authentic account 
of the worthy Padre’s MSS. ? 

Epwarp F. Rimpautr. 

Stains in Engravings. — Having some valuable 
engravings taken from copper-plates, in which 


| there are stains of a light brown colour, from 


dampness as I suppose, I should be obliged to 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who will inform 


| me in what way these may be removed without 














injury to the printing and margin, or if not to 
both, to the first only. I have been told in the 
Annali di Chimica of Brugnatelli a process is 
given; but I have not the work to consult, and 
think his plan in the course of sixty or seventy 
years must have been improved upon. Siema. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


The Fair Maid of Kent.— Where can I find the 
best particulars of the death and funeral, &c., of 
Joan the “Fair Maid of Kent.” | She died at 
Wallingford, Berks, in 1385, and was buried at 
Stamford, Lincoln. G. L. 

{Joan the Fair Maid of Kent, after the death of her 
first husband, Sir Thotmas Holland, Earl of Kent, became 
the wife of Edward the Black Prince. She died at Wal- 
lingford Castle, July 8, 1385, and was buried in the church 
of the Friars Minors at Stanford, For particulars of her 
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death, see Peck’s Annals of Stanford, fol. 1727, lib. xii. 
§ 10. Her will is given in extenso in Nichols’s Collection 
of Royal Wiils, 1780, pp. 73—81. We cannot find any 
account of her funeral. | 


Stationers’ Company. —1. Wanted an account 
of the various Charters of this Company, with any 


particulars relating to its history. 2. Are copies | 


of works registered at Stationers’ Hall kept there 
for reference ? 





. | be delivered which had been registered. 
3. Do the words “ Entered at | 


Stationers’ Hall” mean that the titles only are | 


entered? Or, in case of dispute, can a copy so 
entered be seen at the Hall ? A LiverrMan. 


[ The first Charter was granted by Philip and Mary on | 


May 4, 1556, and its object is thus set forth in its pre- | 


amble: “Know ye, that we considering, and manifestly 
perceiving, that several seditious and heretical books, 
both in verse and prose, are daily published, stamped, and 
printed, by divers scandalous, schismatical, and heretical 
persons, not only exciting our subjects and liegemen to 
sedition and disobedience against us, our crown and dig- 
nity; but also to the renewal and propagating very great 
and detestable heresies against the faith and sound Ca- 
tholick doctrine of Holy Mother the Church: and being 
willing to provide a proper remedy in this case,” &c. This 
Charter, printed in Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, was 
confirmed by Elizabeth in 1688. On Oct. 29, 1603, the 
Company obtained the King’s Letters Patent for the sole 
printing of Primers, Psalms, Almanacks, &c. in English. 
Again, on March 8, 1615-16, it obtained a renewal of their 
Charter for the sole printing of Primers, Psalters, both in 
metre and prose, with or without musical notes, Alma- 
nacks, &c. in the English tongue; and the A. B. C. with 
the Little Catechism, and the Catechism in English and 
Latin, &c. by Alex. Nowell. Although the entries of 
copies at Stationers’ Hall commenced as early as 1558, it 
appears that the first legislative Act in which these regis- 
ters is mentioned is in an Ordinance passed by the Par- 
liament, 1643, entitled “Disorders in Printing Redressed.” 
It states in the preamble, that many persons, not free of 
the Stationers’ Company, have taken upon them to set 
up sundry private printing presses in corners: [t is there- 
fore ordered, That no order of either House shall be 
printed but by order of the House; nor any book, pam- 
phlet, or paper, shall be printed or put to sale, unless it be 


licensed and entered in the register book of the Company | 


of Stationers, according to ancient custom, and the prin- 
ter thereof to put his name thereto. The Master and 
Wardens of the Stationers’ Company, and several others 
specified, ate authorised to search for unlicensed presses 
and books, and to seize them, with the authors, printers, 
and others employed upon them. (Scobell’s Acts, 1643, 
c. 12.) Another Ordinance, in 1652, directs that the 
government and regulation of the mystery of printing 
shall remain in the Council of State for the time being. 
(Scobell’s Acts, 1652, c. 33.) To these Ordinances suc- 
ceeded the celebrated Licensing Act of 1662, 13 & 14 Car. 
II. c. 83., which prohibited the publication of any book 
unless licensed by the Lord Chamberlain and entered in 
the Stationers’ Registers. The delivery of books was first 
made compulsory by this Act, but then the number was 
only three copies. In 1684, a new charter was granted to 
the Company, partly for the purpose of securing the pro- 

tty of books, but more with the view of interposing the 

yal interdict on any publication at variance with the 
government of Charles II.; but this was repealed by 2nd 
of William & Mary, c.8. This last Charter is curious, 
for giving in one of its recitals the origin of the entry, 
and for showing at that period copyright was unlimited 
in its duration. But whilst the liberty of the press was 


restored by the Act of William & Mary, the door was 
unluckily thrown open to infractions of literary property 
by clandestine editions of books. This led to applications 
to parliament in 1703 and 1706; but no Act was passed 
until the memorable one of Queen Anne in 1709, which 
protected the property of copyright for fourteen years. 
It seems to have been the prevailing opinion from the 
passing of this Act (8 Ann. c. 19.) until the commence- 
ment of the present century, that only those books were to 
Tonson and Lin- 
tot, Curll and Cave, Ben Tooke and Ben Motte, Dodsley 
and Andrew Millar, Bowyer and Richardson, all lived 
and died under the impression that the practical construc- 
tion and operation of this Act was, that copies of those 
books only were to be delivered which the proprietors 
chose to enter in the Hall books. This accounts for the 
paucity of the numbers registered in the last century as 
stated in“ N. & Q.,” 2nd §. ii. 322, 8. The curators of 
Cambridge not feeling quite satisfied that the popular 
construction of the Act of Queen Anne was the legal one, 
determined to have it settled in a court of law. Accord- 
ingly, Henry Bryer, the printer of Haywood’s Vindica- 
tion of Fox's Life of James II, resisting the demands of 
the University to a copy of the work (on the ground of 
its not having been entered at Stationers’ Hall), théy 
brought an action against the printer. The cause was 
tried before Lord Ellenborough and a special jury at 


| Guildhall at the sitting after Michaelmas term, i811, 





when a verdict was found for the plaintiffs, subject 
to the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench on a 
case made and submitted. The case was argued at 
Michaelmas, 1812, and the judges confirmed the verdict 
of the jury. This decision, as might be expected, was 
felt by the booksellers as an infringement of their pro- 
perty; for it must be borne in mind, that the number of 
copies to be delivered had gradually increased from three 
to eleven, and if we add the one allowed to the printer by 
the 39th George III. c. 79. sect. 27. 29, it would make 
twelve copies to be subtracted from every publication. 
By the Act of 1842 (5 & 6 Vict. c. 45.), this number has 
been reduced to five. From what we have stated our 
correspondent will perceive that the registration of a 
book, which now costs 5s., is one affair; and that the de- 
livery of the enacted copies for the five libraries is quite 
another. See “N. & Q.,” 2nd 8, ii. 382., and v. 71.] 


Thomas Dogget.— When and where was this 
worthy, of “coat and badge” notoriety, born? 
His clever performance of Solon, in Durfey’s co- 
medy of The Marriage-Hater Match'd, acted in 
1692, first brought him into notice. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavutr. 

[Thomas Dogget was born in Castle Street, Dublin; 
but the date of his birth must remain a query. Cibber’s 
Apology bas many particulars respecting him as actor 
and manager previous to the last seven years of his life, 
He died on Sept. 22, 1721, and was buried at Eltham, in 
Kent. George Daniel (Merrie England, ii. 18.) states, 
that “the only portrait of Dogget known is a small print 
(which is copied in his work), representing him dancing 
the Cheshire Round, with the motto, Ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam.” } 

The Maiden Name of Frances Countess of War- 
wick, 1618. —I am desirous to learn the maiden 
name of Frances, widow of Sir George St. Paul, 
of Snarford, in the county of Lincoln, who after- 
wards married Robert Baron Rich of Leeze, and 
became Countess of Warwick in 1618, the same 
year in which her second husband died. She ap- 
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oN to have been mother of the second Robert 


| fair and candid spirit of criticism; but as it is, in 


ich, Earl of Warwick (the Admiral), and also of | justice to my publishers, I must appeal to your 


Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, who was beheaded 
in 1649. Can any one inform me who she was ? 


B. 8. J. 


[ Robert third Lord Rich was created Earl of Warwick 
hy James I., 1618, and died eight months subsequent to 
his creation. He was twice married: his second wife was 
Frances, daughter of Sir Christopher Wray, Knight, by 
whom he had no issue. He was succeeded in his title by 
Robert, his eldest son by Penelope, his first wife (who 
was daughter of Walter, Earl of Essex), and mother also 
of two other sons besides four daughters. Vide Bankes’s 
Dormant and Extinct Baronage, vol. iii. p. 733.) 


Rev. Caleb Colton. — Where and in what year 
was he born? Was he a member of Oxford or 
of Cambridge? and in what year did he enter? 
In what year did he die at Paris? E. Bespgcr. 


[Caleb Colton was born about 1780, and was the son of 
the Rev. Barfoot Colton, Canon Residentiary of Saram. 
Caleb was educated at Eton, and afterwards at King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1801, 
M.A. in 1894, and obtained a fellowship. He was for 
many years perpetual curate of Tiverton Prior's Quarter ; 
and in 1818 was presented to the vicarage of Kew and 
Petersham, a vicarage formerly held by another gifted 
but unfortunate clergyman, Stephen Duck, the thrasher 
poet. After a life chequered by nearly every scene of 
good and adverse fortune, Colton retired to Fontainebleau, 
and to escape from a painful surgical operation, which his 
medical advisers informed him he must undergo, died by 
his own hand on April 28, 1832. } 


The Schoolmen.—Who and what were they ? 
C. Mansrietp Ineiesy. 


[The title of Schoolmen was given to a class of theo- | 


logians who flourished in the Middle Ages, and were so 
called from the schools attached to the cathedrals or uni- 
versities in which they lectured. Some make Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the first author of scholastic 


theology; others, the famous Abelard, or his master Ros- | 


celinus ; and others, again, his pupil Peter Lombard. The 
most celebrated of the Schoolmen were Albertus Magnus; 
Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor ; Thomas Aquinas, the 
Angelic Doctor; John Duns Scotus, the Subtile Doctor ; 
William Ocham, the Singular Doctor; Raymond Lully; 
Durandus, the most resolving Doctor. To these may be 


added Giles, Archbishop of Bourges, the Doctor who had a | 


good Foundation ; Peter Aureolus, Archbishop of Aix, the 
Eloquent Doctor ; Augustin Triumphus, of Ancona; Al- 
bert of Padua; Francis Mairon, of Digne in Provence; 
Robert Holkot, an English divine; Thomas Bradwardin, 


the Profound Doctor ; and Gregory of Rimini. See Hook’s | 


Church Dictionary, and “N. & Q.” 1" 8. x. 464.; xi, 36. 
70.) 





Replies. 
BACON'S ESSAYS. 
(2 S. v. 181. 205.) 


I should have been grateful to your correspon- 
dent, Errtonxacn, for pointing out what he con- 
ceives to be errors in my Notes to Bacon's Essays 
and Wisdom of the Ancients, bad it been done in a 


readers against the carpings of a determined fault- 
| finder, who studiously avoids allowing to the book 
one particle of merit except the beauty of the 
volume. He however allows that all the notices 
of it have been unqualifiedly favourable, and the 
publishers have, from its public reception, good 
| reason to know that it has been considered at 
least a step to what was most desirable—a more 
correct copy of the Essays ; the notes being prin- 
cipally confined to pointing out the references of 
the principal quotations. 

The mystery why my insignificant book is the 
| subject of your correspondent’s animadversion, 

when the nobler game of Archbishop Whately’s 
| edition, with its prolix commentary, was open to 
him, is apparent under the thin veil of approba- 
tion given to two disjointed extracts from my 
remarks upon that edition, in which the following 
essential words are omitted, without which my 
objections lose their point : 


“The writer of these notes has manifested on the very 
first page his deficiency in at least one of the requisites 
for the office he has undertaken by the following note: 

“Impose upon, to lay restraint upon. Bacon’s Latin 
original is, cogitationibus imponitur captivitas.’ Now 
nothing is more certain than that the Latin translation 
was not the original, or written by Bacon, a fact which a 
commentator on him ought to have known.” 

Again: 

“Archbishop Whately remarks that Bacon is, ‘ espe- 
| cially in his Essays, one of the most suggestive authors 
| that ever wrote;’ and it has been urged that this is a 
good argument against the necessity of a commentary ; 
for ‘the cultivated readers of Bacon do not want expan- 
sions of an author whose compactness and fulness are his 
| greatest charms; and that it is doing mischief to those 
| who would find in this suggestiveness, if left to them- 
selves, a valuable mental discipline.” 





It will be apparent as we proceed how repug- 
nant these passages are to Eirtonnacn’s notions. 
They have the merit at least of not being pseu- 
donymous, or meant to'wound in the dark. 

I will take your correspondent’s tirade of ob- 
jections seriatim; and, first, of what he is pleased 
to call “trivial notes.” ‘These are the explana- 
tions of the words Beautiful, Creatures, Cabinet- 

| councils, Pack the cards, Nice and Marish. These 
may be trivial enough, but the words explained 
| are for the most part used in a peculiar sense, 
| where they are not archaisms; and the notes of 
| this kind are extremely few. 
| The next objection is to three notes which he 
thinks “ of questionable accuracy and propriety.” 
| Obnoxious to, which I have explained lable to 
| opposition from, he thinks better explained by sub- 
ject to, subservient to, influenced by. Surely this is 
| hypercriticism? Where is the difference but in 
| the choice of words? He queries whether F'rac- 


| tice is correctly explained by Jntrigue, Confede- 
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racy. That this was its general meaning in Ba- 
con’s time is obvious from the frequent use of it 
by Shakspeare in that sense; and in our com- 
moner sense of practice (i.e. the habit of perform- 
ing anything), practick was mostly used. The next 
word is Favour, which I have explained by General 
appearance, a sense in which it is frequently used 
by Shakspeare; that this is Bacon’s meaning here 
there can be no doubt, as he opposes it to Motion; 
and that it is evidently the sense in which my cen- 
sor’s great authority Shaw receives it appears by 
his substitution of Make, i.e. General form. 

“ We now come to downright blunders,” is your 
correspondent’s complimentary phrase to what fol- 
lows; and here I will confess that a mere refer- 
ence to Virgil's Eclogue would have sufficed, but 
I have only explained the sense Bacon gives to the 
passage in other words, however superfluous. 

The note on “if you will consult with Momus,” I 
inconsiderately adopted from Mr. Devey, who is 
countenanced by Lempriere in making Momus 
the God of Mirth: but I will now, for the benefit 
of your correspondent, transcribe some account of 
“the laughing God of reprehension” from one of 
Bacon’s cotemporaries: “ His propertie is, never 
to do or make anything himselfe, but with curious 
eyes to beholde the doings of others; and to carpe 
at the same. Wherefore all curious carpers are 
called Momi.” 

My note on Bibling, as used by Sir Arthur Gorges, 
which explains it Tottering, your correspondent 
himself confirms by his extract from Shaw, and 
it is mere captious quibbling to ask for authority 
for assigning that meaning to the Latin Bibula. 
The only question being, did Sir Arthur Gorges 
so understand it ? 

The next animadversion is that I “ betray my 
ignorance” in objecting to the printing of the 
word Jests instead of Gests in the Montagu edi- 
tion. The question is not whether I knew that 
Jests for Gests occurs in Sir Thomas Elyot's Go- 
vernour ; but whether it was good faith and accu- 
racy in Montagu to misrepresent the text of Sir 
Arthur Gorges, who distinctly prints Gests, and 
thus to transform the Actions of Jupiter to Jests. 
It would be as justifiable to print the word Guests, 
as it stands in the folio of Shakspeare, in a passage 
in Antony and Cleopatra. 

Then comes the formidable accusation that, in 
revising the text of Sir Arthur Gorges’ translation 
I have given it as I found it. That I have not 
altered his lively into long-lived; his rope of gum 
into Misletoe, &c., in the mode in which your cor- 
respondent desires that Bacon’s Essays should 
be rewritten according to the approved specimen 
by Dr. Shaw from the Essay Of Praise. I dis- 
tinctly stated my reasons for retaining the version 
of Gorges, although it would be possible to render® 
the Latin more closely, was that it probably had 
Bacon's sanction, as the translator was his friend, 








and that the volume by this means obtains more 
uniformity of style. I therefore altered nothing. 

Your correspondent gives us his notion of an 
accurate and scholarly edition of Bacon’s Essays, 
thus — 

“The editions and versions of these Essays are very 
numerous, and vary much; the most important of such 
notes as are really necessary might be obtained from the 
collation and comparison of these, by subjoining a various 
reading whenever it is more clear, full, or beautiful, than 
that in the text.” 

Of this kind of commentary he gives us the two 
following specimens: — 

“Bacon says, ‘Praise is the Reflection of Virtue; but 
it is as the Glass or Body which giveth Reflection. If 
it be from the Common People, it is commonly false and 
naught, and rather followeth vain Persons than virtu- 
ous: for the Common People understand not many ex- 
cellent Virtues.’” 

To this Errronnacn would append, as a beauti- 
ful various reading, the following Shawism :— 

“ Praise is the reflection of Virtue ; and, like Light, par- 
ticipates of the reflecting Body. If it proceeds from the 
Head, it is commonly false; and rather attends the Vain 
than the Virtuous: for the Vulgar have no feeling of 
many eminent Virtues.” 

If your correspondent really thinks this an im- 
ogy upon Bacon’s racy and perfectly intel- 

igible language, he may be assured that he will 
find few competent judges of his opinion. I should 
not have deemed the passage to require a note, 
but for the fatal error in the omission of (as the) 
in Montagu’s edition; and I then merely men- 
tioned it, and subjoined the corresponding words 
in the Latin translation. 

His second instance is upon the passage in the 
Essay on “The True Greatness of Kingdoms.” 
Bacon’s words are: “The Spartans were a nice 
People in the point of Naturalization.” My note 
is, Nice here means carefully cautious. The 
Shawism which he prefers is, “ The Spartans were 
reserved and difficult in receiving Foreigners 
among them,” &c., which certainly does not ex- 
press Bacon’s meaning. 

Errronnacz tells us that “ the editions and ver- 
sions of the Essays are very numerous, and vary 
much.” This is true: I could furnish him with a 
list of many scores, and most of them worthless, 
Collation of and various readings from any but 
those I have pointed out in my preface would be 
useless, if not mischievous. ‘These are the first 
editions of ten of the Essays in 1597 and 1598 : 
the edition, enlarged, of 1612; but above all that 
inestimable volume, the edition of 1625 in 4to. In 
this we have the last thoughts of this illustrious 
man in the year preceding his death. The Latin 
version (which was, we are told, a work performed 
by divers hands, among whom were Ben Jonson 
and Bishop Hacket), as it may be supposed to 
have had | nes approbation, is of course to a 
certain degree useful in confirming the sense in 
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which some passages were understood. There is 
one posthumous edition in 4to., in 1629, probably 
revised by Rawley, which is a correct copy of that 
of 1625, and it affords two corrections of typogra- 
phical errors. Here the list of editions worthy of 
collation as authorities for the text must end, 

It was my purpose, in undertaking the labour 
of preparing my edition for the press, to endea- 
vour to give a correct copy of the Essays as Ba- 
con left them, by a careful collation of his own 
edition. The few notes I appended were a se- 
condary consideration, and principally confined to 
the verification of his quotations. That this has 
been faithfully and honestly done, to the best of 
my ability, I have reason to believe; and I have 
hitherto discovered but two press errors. 

Should Errionnacn think that carrying out his 
scheme of an edition on a different plan likely to 
prove more acceptable to the admirers of this in- 
valuable book, I heartily wish him success, and 
above all, a more candid critic of his labours. 
But should he venture to depart from the readings 
of the text I have given of the Essays, he may 
rest assured that his book will not be acceptable 
to those who desire to see the thoughts of Bacon 
clothed in his own language, without alteration or 
paraphrase. S. W. Sunerr. 

South Lambeth. 





Passage in Bacon's Essays (2. 8. v. 181.) — 
Bacon in his twenty-ninth Essay has the following 
passage : — 

“ Number itself in armies importeth not much, where 
the people is of weak courage; for (as Virgil saith) it 
never troubles a wolf how many the sheep be.” 

In some illustrations of Bacon's Essays inserted 
in “N. & Q.,” Ist S. vol. viii. p. 165., it was re- 
marked that this supposed dictum of Virgil (which 
has received light from recent events in India) 
rests on a misinterpretation of two verses in the 
Seventh Eclogue; and that the true meaning of 
the passage, as explained by Servius and Heyne, 
is that after the shepherd has counted his sheep, 
the wolf does not care how much he deranges the 
reckoning. This observation is repeated by Mr. 
Srxese in his edition of Bacon's Biome. Your 
correspondent Exrionnacu calls it a “downright 
blunder.” 
in what the blunder consists ? » 


THE CANDOR PAMPHLETS, AND THE AUTHORSHIP 
or “gzuntus.” 


(2™ §. y. 121. 141. 161.) 


Your correspondent D. E. has raised a very 
interesting question upon the subject of these 
political tracts, and I am gratified by his concur- 
rence in the theory which I ventured to suggest 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| in the notes to the Grenville Correspondence (vol. 
iii. p. clv., &e.) that “ Canpor” and the “ Faruar 
of Canpor” were one and the same person. 

There were, strictly speaking, only three pam- 
phlets under the name of “ Candor,” father or son, 
and these were all published by Almon. The first 
of them is entitled A Letter to the Public Adver- 
tiser, in which paper part of it was originally 
printed, and it is now subscribed “ Sir, Intirely,” 
§c., and dated “ Gray's Inn, August 31, 1764.” 

Of this pamphlet there were, at least, three edi- 
tions, the first and second editions published re- 
spectively on September 22, and October 19, 1764, 
and the third in 1770. 

The two last-mentioned editions profess to be 
“ printed from a more legible copy,” and they differ 
considerably from the first edition, both in addi- 
tions and omissions: some of the former connect 
it still more closely, as to authorship, with the 
second pamphlet by “the Father of Candor,” 
which is entitled An Enquiry into the Doctrine 
lately propagated concerning Libels, §c., §c., with 
the following motto: — 

“ The child may rue, that is unborn, 
The hunting of that day.” — Chevy Chase. 

It is addressed to Mr. Almon, and subscribed, 
“Tam, Sir, The Fataer of Canpor,” and dated 
“ Westminster, Oct. 17, 1764.” In the second 

| and all subsequent editions the title was altered 
| into A Letter concerning Libels,” §c., &c. 
| The third, and last pamphlet of the “ Candor” 
| family, was also published by Almon, in June, 
| 1765, and entitled The Principles of the late 
| Changes impartially examined, by a Son of Can- 
| por, of which I have seen a second and third 
edition; but as your correspondent “can see no 
trace of ‘Candor’ in it,” and as I hold it to be a 
genuine and legitimate son of Candor, I shall 
leave it for the present, with the remark that 
although I believe Almon knew nothing, with any 
certainty, about the real name of the author, yet 
that he considered them all to be written by one 
person, is in some degree implied by the fact that 
in his own announcement of new publications for 
1766, these three pamphlets are consecutively 
placed, and numbered IIL, IV., V. 
| The first edition of the Letlers concerning Libels, 
§c., contains some curious passages which are not 
to be found in any of -the subsequent editions. 
| The “Appendix” was first added to the sixth 
| edition in 1766. It had been originally sent to 
| Woodfall some months before, in the form of a 
letter, and printed in the Public Advertiser as de- 
| scribed by D. E.; but the Notice which preceded 
| it runs thus: “ Our old Correspondent C.’s letter 
| came to hand Jate last night,” &c. So that how- 
ver common the signature or initial C. is pre- 
Samed to have been among the political writers of 
the time, yet here he is distinguished by Wood- 
fall as “ our old Correspondent.” 
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There is no evidence to show that this letter to 
Woodfall was made into an “ Appendix” with the 
concurrence of the author, and I suspect it was 
appropriated by Almon without authority, as it 
would more naturally seem to belong to the Letter 
from “ Candor,” which was also dated from “Gray's 
Inn.” 

The Letter concerning Libels, §c. from the 
“Father of Candor,” was dated from “ Westmin- 
ster,” and I cannot think that the writer intended 
to acknowledge the identity, after the several 
allusions to his+‘ Son” in the first edition of the 
Letter cgncerning Libels, gc. 

I will here at once reiterate the belief which I 
have expressed in the Notes to the Grenville Corre- 
spondence, that the writer of these pamphlets was 
also the author of the Letters of JUNIvs, and other 
productions which I shall hereafter name. It is 
quite evident that the author intended his dis- 
guise and concealment to be as absolute as human 
foresight could render it. He neither trusted 
Almon nor Woodfall. He describes himself in 
equivocal and somewhat contradictory terms :— 


“no barrister” —“a speculative and not a prac- | 


tising lawyer,” §c., §c. 
With the most reverential respect for the Con- 


stitutional Law of England, there is throughout | 


these pamphlets a disparaging tone with regard to 
practising lawyers: thus, in allusion to certain 
legal doctrines, he says: “ but I trust men will 
not, in a plain matter, suffer themselves to be 
talked out of their senses.” As if he would say, 
as Junius afterwards did to Wilkes: “ Though I 
use the terms of art, do not injure me so much as 
to suspect I am a lawyer. I had as lief be a 
Scotchman.” I could quote many instances in 
support of my assertion, but your space forbids. 
For these reasons I must dissent entirely from the 
opinion of your correspondent, that the author 
was necessarily a lawyer, presuming that he means 
a professional lawyer. Kor do I think that his 
quotation touching “ the incapacity of other men 
to discuss points of civil polity,” adds any weight 
to his argument. The author does not mean mere 


professional and practising lawyers, but “ other | 


men,” who, though not professional lawyers, are 
“as deeply read in the laws of their country as 
English gentlemen should be.” In this sense it 
is true that the “great lawyers,” as statesmen, 
“have always been, and must ever be, the prin- 


cipal men in Parliament, on Constitutional De- | 


bates.” It is, however, a curious fact, and as if 
the author thought this passage capable of mis- 
construction, that he expunged it from all the 
editions subsequent to the first: and besides, the 
sense of it is much modified and explained by 
another passage : — 


“ Few men know much of the nature of Polity, and, of 
them, all do not sufficiently attend to the conduct of 
Administration, to observe when slight innovations are 


made in the laws, or in their administration, and of those 
who do, very few indeed have that degree of understand- 
ing which enables them to judge soundly of the conse- 
quences of such alterations, with respect to their liberties 
in general.” 

The author was treated by the reviewers of his 
time as a “ shrewd party writer,” and the authority 
of his law was much called in question by contem- 
porary law writers. It is certainly not usual for 
professional lawyers to write anonymous political 
pamphlets : such men write, not with disguise and 
concealment, but openly, for fame and profes- 
sional advancement, and with a view to the attain- 
ment of the great prizes of their profession. 

Two other pamphlets were also attributed by 
me to the Canpor family. The first is entitled 
Another Letter to Mr. Almon in matter of Libel, 
1770-71 ; and the second, A Summary of the Law 
of Libel, which originally appeared in the Public Ad. 
vertiser, in a series of four letters under the signa- 
ture of “ Phileleutherus,” and subsequently in the 
| form of a pamphlet, published by Bladon in 1771. 
Neither of these pamphlets appeared under the 
name of “ Candor ;” but in the opinion that they 
| were from the pen of the same writer, I have also 
the satisfaction of being supported by your cor- 
respondent. 

Having assumed that Almon did not know who 
was the real author, yet as he was the publisher of 
| all the pamphlets by “ Candor,” it may be allowed 
that he had at least, from a variety of circum- 
stances, the best opportunities of guessing. Let 
us see, therefore, what Almon did really say upon 
the subject, and what were his most mature 
opinions. I will take, then, his Life of Wilkes, 
published in 1805. In this work the Letters con- 
cerning Libels, §c. is twice alluded to, and upon 
each occasion a note is appended. One of them 
is a mere repetition of his opinion in the Political 
Anecdotes, published in 1797, but his latest opinion, 
of the date 1805, is as follows: “ This celebrated 
Tract has been ascribed to many gentlemen. But 
the real author has not been named. He was a Noble 
Peer.” 

Now as he had himself once suspected and 
named both Lord Camden and Lord Ashburton, 
he could not allude to either of them upon this 
occasion. Who, then, was the “ Noble Peer” to 
whom this conjecture points? I have asserted 
that it was Richard Grenville Earl Temple. But 
| your correspondent will hazard no opinion. I 
venture to hope that he will eventually support 
my theory. At present he points only to Almon’s 
early guesses, Camden, Ashburton, or a Master 
in Chancery, supposed to be Robert Pratt, who, 
by the way, was nephew to Lord Camden. He 
| sat in Parliament for Horsham, through the in- 
fluence of, Lord Irwin, and at the recommenda- 
| tion of Mr. Pitt (Chatham Corresp. ii. 268.) ; but 
| I cannot believe the author to have been either a 
| professional or a practising lawyer, and least of 
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all a man who would accept the mere drudgery 
of a Mastership in Chancery, and a man abso- 
lutely unknown in political history, except that he 
had the good fortune to be nephew to so great a 
lawyer as Lord Camden. 

I was aware of all your correspondent relates 
of the strange complication of blunders which 
Lord Campbell has made 4 propos of Dunning 
and his eloquence, in those very amusing bio- 
graphical romances called the Lives of the Chan- 
cellors. Ina life of Charles Yorke, it would have 
been “ more germane to the matter,” if his Lord- 
ship had noticed the following passage in one of 
the “ Candor” pamphlets, so curiously prophetic 
of the career of Mr. Yorke, who is always de- 
signated by this writer as “ a candid lawyer :” 

“Tt is easy to foretel that so flattering a subscri- 
ber to any political tenets cannot long withstand any 
thing. He would be able, I should think, if occasion 
presented, to throw himself at the feet of any Majesty, 
with as much affection and ardency, &c.” 

In another paper I will offer you some remarks 
upon other works of the same writer. 

Wii James Sutra. 


THE OLD ENGLISH MITRE. 
(2™ S. v. 169.) 


A correspondent, T. Huaues, inquires if there 
is any perfect specimen of the old English mitre 
now in existence. ‘There is the actual mitre of 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury in perfect preserva- 
tion, in the possession of his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. The writer has seen it very recently. 
It is low and angular, composed of white silk, em- 
broidered with gold flowers and scroll work, with 
a broad band of red silk down the centre, and 
round the margin. It is remarkable that the ties 
or lappets are worked of different patterns. This 
mitre had been preserved in the cathedral of Sens, 
and was presented by the Archbishop of Sens to 
Cardinal Wiseman in 1842. There is still another 
mitre preserved there which belonged to St. 
Thomas. It is of silver tissue ornamented with 
elegant scroll-work in gold, with orphreys of gold 
tissue, ornamented with fylfots. An engraving of 
it is given by Shaw in his Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages. F. C. H. 





Perhaps the following extracts may be of use to 
Mr. Hueues : — 


“T have only to add that both the mitre and the crosier 
4 upon the monuments of many modern bishops of 
the Established Church since the Reformation; and 
among others, upon that of Bishop Hoadley in Winches- 
ter Cathedral, and that real mitres and crosiers of gilt 
metal are suspended over the remains of Bishop Morley, 
who died in 1684, and of Bishop Mews, who died in 


1706.” Archeologia, vol. xviii. p. 38. A Description of 


the Limerich Mitre and Crosier, by Dr. Milner, 





“His Majesty (William IV.) took his seat, and the 
Bible, the chalice, and the patina were carried to, and 
placed on, the altar by the Bishops who had borne them. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury put on his and the 
Bishops, who were to read the Litany, were also vested in 
copes.” — Account of the Coronation of William IV., Gent.’s 
Mag., vol. ci. p. 226. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury then proceeded to the 
altar, put on his cope, and stood on the north side. The 
Bishops who read the Litany also vested themselves in their 
copes.” — Account of the Coronation of Queen Victoria. 
Ibid. vol. x. (New Series), p. 195. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 





The late Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. 
Monk) wore his wig. The cope is only worn now 
at coronations by the Bishops and Chapter of 
Westminster. The mitres of Morley and Mews, 
of silver-gilt, are in Winchester Cathedral. — See 
“N. & Q,,” Ist S. x. 227. The mitres and vest- 
ments of Archbishop 4 Becket are preserved in the 
cathedral of Sens, Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 


. 
ORIGIN OF THE WORD SUPERSTITION. 


(2™" S. v. 125.) 


“T have never met,” observes your correspon- 
dent Errionnacn, “ in any writers the true origin 
of the word superstition, as given by Cicero, fol- 
lowed up or even alluded to.” After having 
looked into several cyclopedic works I am of his 
opinion, that we shall gain nothing by referring 
to the most eminent authors on this subject. 
“Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” I 
shall endeavour to “increase knowledge” by in- 
dulging that spirit of contradiction which Cicero 
himself inculcated, and expressing my scepticism 
respecting the supposed true origin. “Opinionum 
commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat.” 
If Errtonnacu will admit the truth of the follow- 
ing proposition, he will perhaps acknowledge the 
probability of my explanation—which is based on 
a fundamental principle, coextensive with all reli- 
gions—although I have not sacrificed to the Manes 
of Cicero: — 

“ The offerings and yap of the ancients had regard 
to the conciliation of the deities with a view to some 
prospective temporal benefit, for spiritual and eternal be- 
nefits do not seem at all to have occupied the heathen 
mind,” —“N, & Q.” 24 §, y. 157. 

“ Quapropter,” says the monotheist Dindymus to 
Alexander, “ nimium vos esse insipientes dicimus pro eo, 
quod tenetis ut natura vestra ccelestis sit, et quod Dei 
habeat communitatem ; vos autem sordidatis illa de servi- 
tute idolorum. Vos non servitis uni Dgo qui solus ae 
in ceelo, sed multis Diis servitis. Vos tot Deos colitis, 
quot membra habetis in corpore. Totum corpus dividitis 
inter Deos. Nullam partem corporis vestre potestati re- 
linquitis. Omnes vobis imperant, et vos omnibus 
servitis; omnes colitis, et miserum corpus vestrum debet 
deficere propter tot servitia que facitis multis diis.”— 
aclu itriaco, apud Bongarsii Gesta Dei per Francos, 
Pp ' 
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Perhaps the doctrine of transmigration was 
never seriously held by those who taught it, but 
employed only as an hypothesis to make the future 
advantages of a virtuous life more intelligible and 
striking to such as could conceive no other enjoy- 
ment or suffering than what may be conveyed 
through bodily organs. The spiritually disposed 
were regarded as enthusiasts, as men deprived of 
their senses by their attachment to the invisible 
world* — “non habitatores hujus mundi, sed 
anime superstites.” In their Manichean contempt 
of the enjoyments of life, and Brachmanic indif- 
ference to death, originated the expression now 
under consideration — signifying (as the termi- 
nation -osus always does) the excess of these self- 
annihilating feelings — superstitiosi. 

“ Nos enim quia sancte et continenter vivimus, ideo di- 
citis quia aut Deos nos facimus, aut contra Deos invidiam 
habemus.” 

Dindymus represents 
“ the world we inhabit not as the abode merely of human 
passions or human joys, but as the temple of the living 
God, in which praise is due, and where service is to be 


eee Essays on Taste, concluding sen- 
ence, 


Brs.ioTrHecaRr. CHETHAM. 





Preposteritas.—To the valuable Note by Erri- 
ONNACH, On the origin of the word superstition, 
should be added the comment and references in 
illustration by Taylor in his Civil Law. (See Su- 
perstitiosi in the Index.) He concludes his ob- 
servations : 

“ And, lastly, this leads me to recommend a new word 
to the lexicons (I do not recommend the age of it).” 


The new word is “ Preposteritas.” Taylor quotes 
an inscription in which are the words “ Infeliciss. 
Parens Afflictus Preposteritate.” Will this new 
word be admitted by the Dean of Westminster 
into the new Dictionary? To illustrate “su- 
perstes” and “superstitio” better authority can- 
not, perhaps, be quoted than Virgil. Evander, in 
his lamentation over the dead body of his son Pal- | 
las, cries out, — 

“, . « + « « tuque, O sanctissima conjunx, 
Felix morte tua, neque in hunc servata dolorem ! 

Contra ego vivendo vici mea fata, superstes 
Restarem ut genitor.”—Aneid, xi. 158. 

After Evander had admitted Eneas to partake 
of a great sacrificial feast, he thus addresses his 
guest : 


“Non hee solennia nobis, 
Has ex more dapes, hanc tanti numinis aram, 
Vana superstitio veterumque ignara Deorum 
Imposuit.” — £neid, viii. 185. 
Burke, in his lamentation over his only son, 
writes, “I live in an inverted order of things,” 
&e. J. W. Farrer. 











* “Sunt preterea homines in partibus supradictis (ultra 
Gangem), qui amore alterius vitx in ignem mittere se non 
formidant.” — Jacob, de Vitriaco, ubi supra. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Wonderful Robert Walker (2°* S. v. 172.)— 
Your correspondent is mistaken in saying that 
there is no biography of the Rev. Robert Walker. 
A Memoir, written with all the simple beauty 
which we might expect from the pen of Words- 
worth, is appended to the Poems of the latter 
(octavo, 1851). 

In the 7th book of The Excursion, and in the 
18th sonnet (Part m1.), Wordsworth has trans- 
mitted the good man’s name to posterity in “ im- 
mortal verse.” Some farther information of this 
remarkable clergyman —“ wonderful” he has not 
been improperly styled—may be found in the 
late Canon Parkinson's popular tale, The Old 
Church Clock, of which Mr. Walker may be re- 
garded the hero. Wordsworth gave permission to 
Dr. Parkinson to insert “the true history of the 
patriarch” in his tale; and in the same work will 
be found a second Memoir of Mr. Walker by his 
great-grandson, the Rev. Robert W. Bamford, 
vicar of Bishopton. 

Mr. Walker is said (p. 172.) to have died 
in August, 1802. This date is not correct; his 
gravestone in Seathwaite churchyard contains the 
following inscription : — 

“In Memory of the Rev. Robtt Walker, who died the 
25% June, 1802, in the 93°4 year of his age, and 67 of 
his Curacy at Seathwaite.” 

J. H. M. 


“ When winds breathe soft” (2°4 S. v. 192.) — 
Many years ago I heard that a paper containing 
these beautiful lines had sonnel up some article 
purchased at a cheesemonger's shop, like the frag- 
ment of Boswell’s letter discovered at Boulogne. 
I have since seen this statement in print. My 
late friend, Mr. Barnewell of the British Museum, 
ascribed these lines — but I now forget on what 
authority—to Mrs. Robinson, the Perdita of the 
early days of George IV. J. H. M. 


These lines sor anonymously in the London 
Magazine for April, 1747 (about twenty years 
before Webbe began to write glees), under the 
following very prosaic title: “On the Effects of 
different Degrees of Wind on the Sea.” In 
Bishop's edition of the glee, “ mountain Billows ” 
has been substituted for “mounting Billows ;” and 
in the last line but one the word plaint, for shriek. 
Whether these emendations (?) are Webbe’s or 
Bishop's I know not. In other respects the words 
are the same. . S. H. H. 


Barristers’ Wigs and Gowns (2™ §. v. 149.) — 
I fully believe there is no statute or rule prohi- 
biting attornies and others, not barristers, from 
wearing wigs and gowns in courts of law, high 
or low. Irather think the appearance of at- 
tornies, who are officers of the courts, without 


| gowns, is a comparatively modern fashion. The 
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logic of M. A, is peculiar, viz., “ Barristers wear 
wigs and gowns; attornies do the-same, and 
cannot be prevented; semble, therefore, that the 
attornies thereupon become barristers, and conse- 
quently cease to be gentlemen !” 

The requirement, that before a man is admitted 
to the Bar, he should cease to be an attorney, has 
an obvious reason, viz. that it would be against 
the propriety and fitness of things for a man to be 
one day collecting and arranging the statements 
of witnesses, &c. &c., and the next feeing himself, 
and, as advocate, managing the case in court. 

As to “gentility,” in the true sense, it is no 
more conferred by a wig and gown, than it is by 
an act of parliament, either on barristers or at- 
tornies. 

It may be information to some of your readers 
to be told that an attorney, or attornee, was ori- 
ginally (and indeed still is that and something 
more) a person who took the place, or éurn, of an- 
other, to manage his business in court; and this 
sort of attorney is an attorney-at-law, Anybody 
may be made an attorney, by letter or power of at- 
torney, to do this or that, as to receive the produce 
of stock, to execute a deed, &c. Lex. 


Brandegose Bell (2™ S. v. 133.)—Is not this 
roast goose rather than wild goose? the former 
being much more wr connected with ring- 
ing of a bell at one o'clock, for dinner time, and 
being more obviously derived from the German 
brand, a common prefix to words to designate 
things burnt or roasted. F. C. H. 

[ Phillips, in his New World of Words, defines Brand- 

, or Brant-goose, ‘as a kind of wild-fowl, somewhat 
ess than an ordinary goose, so called from the dark 
color, like a burnt coal, of its breast and wings.’ The 
pensase in Boys’s Hist. of Sandwich (p. 311.), referred to 
y our former correspondent, obviously relates to the 
first hour of the morning, and not to one o’clock in the 
afternoon. The passage in question is an extract from 
the Book of Customs, and is as follows: —‘ Sacrista ec- 
clesie sancti Petri solet quolibet anno habere iiij solidos 
de communi per manus ipsorum custedum pro campana 
pulsanda, qualibet die ad horam primam, que dicitur brand- 
gose belle,” etc. } 


Counts of Holy Roman Empire (2™ §. v. 88.)— 
The title of Count of Holy Roman Empire ceased 
to be conferred when the Emperor of Rome and 
Germany, Francis II., in 1805, assumed the style 
of Emperor of Austria. In Edmondson’s Heraldry 
will be found the patent of Francis Dillon, created 
a baron of Holy Roma Empire on Aug. 22, 1769, 

Among the Counts still living may be men- 
tioned, — Earl Cowper, Earl of Denbigh, Viscount 
Taaffe, Lord Arundel of Wardour, Sir Horace 
St. Paul, Bart., John De la Feld, Gen. Andrew 
O'Reilly, brother of Margaret Lady Talbot de 
Malahide, Peter de Salis, James Nugent, Valerio 
Magawly (Cerati), Edward D’Alton. 

Macxsgnziz Waxcort, M.A, 
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Thomas Obizzi, and the Battle of Neville’s Cross 
(2" S. v. 171.) —This gentleman would rob of 
his due honours the gallant Northumbrian squire, 
John Copeland, who, as it would seem, was “ the 
chief instrument” in the capture of David Bruce. 
It appears from Rymer'’s Federa, that — 

“The Scotch king fought with great bravery, or 
rather desperation, and was taken alive with difficulty; 
and, though he had two spears hanging in his body, his 
leg desperately wounded, and being disarmed, his sword 
having been beat out of his hand, disdained captivity, 
and provoked the English by opprobrious language to 
killhim. When John Copeland advised him to yield, he 
struck him on the face with his gauntlet so fiercely that 
he knocked out two of his teeth.” 

Another source informs us, that — 

* On Queen Philippa demanding the King of Scotland 
of John Copeland, he replied, ‘ That he would not de- 
liver his prisoner to any man or woman except his own 
lord.’ At this time, Edward II]. was at Calais, and on 
hearing of the conduct of Copeland, he ordered him to 
repair thither, which he did immediately, having secured 
his captive in a castle in Northumberland. The king, on 
seeing him, thanked him for his bravery, made him a 
knight banneret, and settled on him 100/. a year in lands, 
and then told him to return home, and deliver his prisoner 
to the queen.” 


In an article on “ Neville’s Cross” in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for October, 1854, the reward 
is stated to have been five hundred 2 year, instead 
of one; and that Copeland “ was afterwards Sheriff 
of Northumberland for six years in succession” (?) 
(This article is illustrated by me with a copper- 
plate etching of the present state of “ Neville’s 
Cross.”) A local tradition appears that King 
David was captured beneath the bridge at Aldin 
Grange, whither he had fled for concealment ; but 
this tradition is neither borne out by the chroni- 
clers, nor by the apparent age of the bridge.” 

Curupert Bene. 


“The chief instrument of taking David IL, son 
of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, at the famous 
battle of Durham, gained by the English, 1346,” 
was not Thomas Obizzi, but John Copland, or 
Copeland, an English esquire, who for the service 
thus rendered was made by Edward IIL. a knight 
banneret, with a salary of 500/. per annum to him 
and his heirs, until lands producing that amount 
near his residence could be procured for him. He 
also made him a squire of his body and of his 
household, Warden of Berwick, Keeper of Rox- 
burgh Castle, &c. See Froissart’s Chronicles ; 
Stow’s Annals, folio, 1631, p, 243,; Camden's Bri- 
tannia (by Gough, 3 vols. folio, 1789), vol. iii. pp. 
120, 121.; and Speed's History of Great Britain, 
folio, 1611, p. 580. 

Obizzi’s name does not appear in any account 
of the battle of Durham that I have seen, nor in 
the list of the Knights of the Garter in Haydn's 
Book of Dignities. 

The Order of the Garter was not instituted 
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until three or four years after the battle of Dur- | 
ham. W. H, W. T. 


Somerset House. 


Thurlehed and Long Oyster (24 8. vy. 189.) — 

1. It appears from your correspondent’s state- 
ment that Thurlehed is used as an equivaient to 
a Some account of the Thurlepoll, Horle- 
pole, Whorpoul, Wharpoole, or Whirle-pool, will be | 
found in “ N. & Q.” (2° S. iv. 154.). It evidently 
was a whale, though Gesner and Dr. Caius under- 
stood different species. 

2. “ Long-oyster, the sea cray-fish” (Halliwell). 
This is an amusing instance of the modification 
experienced by some foreign words, on their adop- 
tion into our language. The sea cray-fish, or 
lobster, is in Portuguese Lagosta, in French Lan- 
gouste, in Spanish Langosta. Hence, Long-oyster. 

It is stated that the Seupents attains the length 
of a foot and a half, and when in condition 
weighs from 12 to 14 ——- (Bescherelle.) 
Supposing such a specimen to Mave been provided, 
“one long-oyster” was no contemptible dish to set 
before the J udges in Assize, Tuomas Boys. 


White Family (2 §, v. 111.) —Peter Whyte 
was living at his vicarage at St. Neots in 1615, 
when he made his will, which is now at Hunting- 
don. He names Alice, his wife; Peter, Robert, 
and Writington, his sons. He was buried at Eaton 
Socon. The parochial registers of Eaton Socon 
do not sustain Mr. Gorham’s statement that Peter 
Whyte occurs as curate in 1566, and having re- 
signed the vicarage in 1583, exercised his ministry 
there without interruption till 1600. The regis- 
ters were transcribed in 1599 from earlier re- 
cords ; and at the foot of each page the accuracy 
of the copy is testified by the churchwardens of 
that year, and by Mr. Whyte, who wrote his name 
so often that on one page, “ Peter Peter” occurs 
for “ Peter Whyte.” Jossea Rix. 

St. Neots, 


“The Boiled Pig” (1* §. vi. 101. 329.) —I 
have now to inform Jacx that I have met with a 
printed copy of this poem, or at any rate a poem 
on the same subject. The title of the book is — 

“ The Pig, and the Mastiff. Two Tales. De te Fabula 


narratur. London: printed by J. Stephens for J. Bro- 
therton, at the Bible in Cornhill, 1727.” 


The first tale, “ The Pig,” commences : — 
“ Some Husbands on a Winter’s Day 
Were met to laugh their Spleen away.” 

Is this the poem Jack inquired after ? 

Geo. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 

Ancient Tiles (2"* S. vy, 190,) — In a pamphlet 
by Joseph Mayer, Esq., of Liverpool, entitled | 
History of the Art of Pottery in Lovee is a | 
full account of the invention of printing the tiles, 





mentioned by your correspondent Ungpa. The 
documents dubs quoted give the date 1756, as 
the time when John Sadler and his partner Guy 
Greene were practising advantageously the art 
of printing tiles. I refer your correspondent to 
this very interesting little pamphlet, as it contains 
more information on the art of pottery making in 


| Liverpool than any other work hitherto published. 


E. 8. W. 

Nautical Arms (2™ §S. v. 130.) — The arms de- 
scribed by C.J. are those of the Masters and 
Mariners, called also the Trinity House, one of the 
incorporated companies of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
In Walker & Richardson's work on the subject, 
the arms are given as follows : — 

“ Argent, an anchor pendant azure, the ring and tim- 
ber or, cross-piece thereof or; on a chief of the second, 
a boatswain’s whistle and chain of the third, the chain 
supporting the anchor, Note, the timber or crosg-piece 
of the anchor is also upon the chief. Crest. — The hull of 
a ship, having only a main-mast, round-top and bow- 
sprit, all or. Motto, ‘Deus dabit vela,’ ” 

The Trinity House is incorporated by royal 
charter, and uses these arms with the crest on a 
helmet, and mermaids as supporters; that on the 
dexter hand having a quadrant in her right hand, 
and that on the sinister an anchor in her left. 
“Deus dabit vela,” in a scroll; and the motto, 
* Omnia fortuna committo,” MonkcHueEsTER. 


“ Rum” (2™ §. v. 192.) — There is a derivation 


| of this word, as applied to second-rate articles, 


which has always struck me as the most probable 
one, Nichols, in his Jllustrations * (I cannot give 
the reference, but the Index is perfection), men- 
tions a practice which prevailed in the last cen- 
tury among the booksellers. They traded with 
the West Indies, furnishing books to the planters, 
and receiving payment in consignments of rum. 
Of course they put by things which did not sell in 
England for their West Indian customers: and it 
is stated that the books thus put by were called 
in the trade Rum Books. Such a cant adjective 
would be very likely to gain an extended meaning. 

A. De Morean. 


Song of the Douglas (2™ 8. v. 169.) — With 
thanks to Mr. Hucu Owen for his reference, I 
shall be glad to know who wrote this song, and 
under what circumstances it was written. The 
song is not in Holland's Howlatt; all that therein 
is of it is the “O Douglas, O Douglas, tender and 
true!” Ii. Grrrs. 


Revolvers. — Seeing recently in “ N. & Q.” (2™ 
S. v. 107.) some inquiries regarding the invention 
of the revolver-principle applied to fire-arms, I 
furnish you with the following extract, which may 
not be familiar to all your readers. It is from an 

[* In Literary Anecdotes, v. 471., T. F., the writer of 
the note, is the Rey. George Ashby, — Ep. ] 
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old edition (lacking title-page, date, and imprint, 
certainly very old, probably the first,) of Samuel 
Butler’s prose Characters. It is taken from the 
twenty-first character in my edition, entitled “ An 
Haranguer” : — 

“If he happen at any time to be at a Stand, and any 
Man else begins to speak, he presently drowns him with 
his Noise, as a Water-Dog makes a Duck dive: for when 
you think he has done he falls on, and lets fly again, like 
@ Gun that will discharge nine Times with one ~_ “0 


Climacterics (2™ S. iv. 148.) — Seeing a Query 
a short time since, regarding the time at which we 
enter the different “ climacterics” of life, I think 
the following extract from the Gentleman's Mag. 
(xxii. 192.) may be of service to confirm (or other- 
wise) the answers of your correspondents ; it oc- 
curs among the list of deaths for 1752 : — 

“ April 11. Sam! Remnant, Esq", at his seat at Brent- 
ford, Essex, worth near 100,000/. He was always appre- 
hensive that he should die in his grand climacteric, or 
63" year, and so it happened.” 

J. B.S. 


Swallowing Live Frogs (2"* 8. iv. 145.).—This is 
practised in parts of Wilts, but not on human 
subjects. It is a remedy administered to cows 
when afflicted with a cessation of “ chewing the 
pl or, as the more polite term it, “ chewing 

cud,” the term quid being now-a-days mono- 
polised by tobacco masticators. 

Another old Saxon word retaining a lingering 
hold in the villages under the Plain from Potterne 
to Westbury (in Wilts), and which is not given in 
any glossary to Which I have present access, is 
Sylla for plough. Hence the piece of guiding 
wood near the share is called the syllafoot, ver- 
nacularly “ zyllavut.” Hence also the surname 
Silliman manifestly means ploughman. This for 
Ma. Lower. J. W. 


_ “for when a reason’s aptly chosen,” §c. (2 8. 
iv. 208.) — The real lines are : — 
“ For when one’s proofs are aptly 


Four are as valid as four dozen.’ 


P. H. F. will find them at the conclusion of th 
first canto of Prior's Alma. ‘ 


“ Call a spade a spade” (1" §. iv. 274. 456.) — 
Similar sayings are to be found in that storehouse 
of idioms, the Colloquies of Erasmus. At the end 
of the colloquy, “Philetymus et Pseudocheus,” 
Phil. says: “ At istam artem, nos crassiores, sole- 
mus vocare furtum, qui ficum vocamus ficum, et 
scapham scapham.” And in the dialogue “ Dilu- 
calum Philypnus”: “Dicam igitur explanaté, nec 
aliud dicam ficum, quam ficum.” A. B. 

Hamilton Terrace. 


Cordell’s Translation of the Missal (2™ S. iii. 
213.) — Your correspondent F.C. H., in a reply 
to an inquiry (W. C.) as to when the Missal was 


chosen, 
, 





first translated into the English for the use of the 
laity? states that the entire Missal was first trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. Mr. Cordell of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

This statement at the time interested me very 
much, and I endeavoured, but without success, to 
procure the book for examination and comparison 
with more modern translations. Will F. C. H. 
kindly inform me if it was published with any 
approbation and where, and also whether the word 
“entire” means a translation of the Missal with 
all its rubrics, or only of such portions as consti- 
tute the public service, omitting the general ru- 
brics, &c. - Enver, 

Five Miletown, Co. Tyrone. 


The English Militia (2™ S. v. 177.) — From 
the correspondence of my uncle, who was a Lieu- 
tenant in the First West York Militia, I find that 
it was one of those which volunteered to serve in 
Ireland about the gime of the rebellion. In a let- 
ter dated Dublin, Duly 5, 1799, he writes — 


“On Saturday last the Lord-Lieut. reviewed all the 
English regiments of militia (four), and the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. The militia regiments were ourselves, the Cum- 
bridge, Worcester, and Lincoln. Such another sight was 
never seen in the Phenix Park before —all the nobility 
and mobility of Dublin attended. .... There is no time 
fixed for our return, nor do I know at all when it will be. 
The Act only is in force one month after Pariiament 
meets, and then they require a fresh offer of service, which 
whether our men will give or not I do not know. The 
country is as quiet as anything can possibly be; a few 
robberies committed now and then by individuals who 
are almost sure of being taken, and those who were most 
active in the rebellion are daily brought in from their 
lurking places and tried by a court-martial which is 
always sitting, composed of officers of the Irish regiments 
of the line and Irish militia. The 2nd West York are 
expected in Ireland almost every day, as they were wait- 
ing at Portsmouth for vessels to bring them. The Gla- 
morganshire have got to Cork, and have not left one man 
behind them. I believe that is more than any regiment 
has done.” 


The next letter, dated July 23, commences 
thus — 
“We yesterday received an order for the reduction of 


| our regiment, and also an offer of the Duke of York, if 


any subaltern would bring sixty men with him into one 
regiment, he would recommend him to His Majesty for 
an ensigncey in the army,” &c. 

My uncle embraced this opportunity, and hav- 
ing obtained an ensigncy in the thirty-first regi- 
ment, was immediately dispatched to the Helder, 
where he was present in the actions with the 
enemy on the 2nd and 6th of October. E. H. A. 


Bell Literature (2 8. v. 152.) — De Campanis 
Commentarius a Fr. Angelo Roccha, Rome, 1612, 
and 1719, with plates. Roccha was a cardinal 
and librarian of the Vatican, during the pope- 
dom of Sixtus V. In his Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Rome, 1591, there is a very interesting 
account of Sixtus’s labours, in preparing his edi- 
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tion of the Bible for the press. The untiring and 
almost sleepless exertions of the Pope, while en- 
gaged in this work, are recorded by an inscription 
over one of the arches of the library. 

Crericus (D.) 


Tit for Tat (1* S. x. 524.)—In Heraclitus 
Ridens, or a Discourse between Jest and Earnest 
(vol. i. p. 177.), published in a collected form 
1713, but which appears to have come out in 
papers weekly in 1681, is the following passage :— 

“ Jest. Well! now I think we have given The. and 
his~Vox, tint for tant, as the old woman said when she 
discharged her lower Tire against the Thunder.” 

Is this a play upon the word tantum? “ Tan- 
tum” or “ tintum pro tanto.” 

H. J. 


Sitting covered in Churches (2 S. v. 168.) — 


Izioni Kirioni esseza Kudir feze, etc.; or on a bit 
of apple, har, pax, max Deus adimaz, etc. The 
bread or apple, so inscribed, is to be swallowed by 
a person bitten by a mad dog. Of course these 


| . 
| words have no meaning. . C. H. 


An example of the custom of wearing the hat in | 


church is given in Additional MS. 4727. in the 
British Museum. This little volume contains a 
copy of prayers, in Latin, as used by Martin Lu- 
ther, beautifully written ; and prefixed thereto is 
a neatly executed painting, representing the great 
Reformer in a pulpit, preaching to a crowded as- 
sembly, greater part of which is covered. The 
MS. was probably written in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Zz. 


Separation of the Sexes in Churches (2° S. v. 
117.)—The note of your correspondent, Enrvrt, 
rather confirms my view than disproves it. The 
body of Methodists that followed Whitfield were 
High Calvinists ; the Wesleyans differed only as to 
the doctrine of absolute Predestination. In fact, 
the Methodists were strictly Puritan in every 
thing relating to discipline. A friend has re- 
minded me there was such a separation in the 
early Christian &ydrn, or love feast ; but these were 
abolished by the 74th Canon of the Council in 
Trullo (6th of Constantinople), twelve hundred 
years ago, in consequence of the irregularities 
they gave occasion to; and, strictly sf€aking, had 
nothing to do with public worship. F.S. A. 


London Companies’ Irish Estates (2° S. v. 170.) 
— Anon. will find a great portion of the informa- 
tion he requires in p. 16. of the Second [General] 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Municipal Corporations in England and 
Wales, folio, 1837, and in pp. 191—193. of the 
Report on London and Southwark, appended 
thereto. We Es We Be 


Somerset House. 


Charm against the Bite of a Mad Dog (2™ S. v. 
191.) — This charm is well known, though, like 
most similar absurdities, it is employed in differ- 
ent ways. One way is merely to repeat, or cause 
the person bitten to repeat, the words: Haz, paz, 
maz, etc. Another more approved form of the 
charm is thus prescribed: write upon bread, 





Inlaid Books (2™ S. v. 131.) —Inlaying is ad- 
mirably done at M. M. Hotzowax’s, 25. Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden. Josern Rix, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS AND BOOK SALES, 


We have this week to call attention to another work 
for which the lovers of Classical Literature are indebted 
to Mr. Churchill Babington. We cannot better describe 
it than in the words of its ample title-page —YMEPIAOY 
AOTOS EMITAGIOS. The Funeral Oration of Hyperides 
over Leosthenes and his Comrades in the Lamian War; 
the Fragments of the Greek Text now first edited from a 
Papyrus in the British Museum. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction, and an Engraved Facsimile of the whole Papyrus ; 
to which are added the Fragments of the Oration cited by 
Ancient Writers; by Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., 
&c. We must of course refer to the volume itself for an 
account of the discovery of the manuscript, of its condi- 
tion, orthography, and probable date. All we can do is 
to record the fact, and, in so doing, congratulate classical 
scholars, not only on the recovery of what is one of the 
most celebrated, if not the most celebrated, of all the 
oratorical efforts of Hyperides; but also that, upon its 
being thus fortunately recovered, it should have fallen 


‘into hands so well able to edit and illustrate it. 


Mr. Russell Smith has added two new volumes to his 
Library of Old Authors. The first of these is what may 
be called the fifth and concluding volume of his reprint 
of Chapman’s Homer, under the editorship of the Rev. 
Richard Hooper. But it is more, as the title shows — 
Homer’s Batrachomyomachia ; Hymns and Epigrams ; He- 
siod’s Works and Days; Museus’ Hero and Leander ; Ju- 
venal’s Fifth Satire; Translated by George Chapman— 
and well indeed does Mr. Smith deserve of the admirers of 
George Chapman for this handsome reprint of works which 
were so difficult to be met with. The other volume for 
which we are indebted to Mr, Russell Smith is of equal, 
though essentially different interest. It is The Complete 
Works of Richard Crashaw, Canon of Loretto, edited by 
William J. Turnbull, Esq. It is somewhat remarkable, 
considering the acknowledged merits and wide-spread re- 
putation of one whom Cowley addressed as 

“ Poet and Saint! to thee alone are given 

The two most sacred names of earth and heaven,” 
that a full reprint of Crashaw’s works should be left to the 
present day. They are now produced in a cheap yet hand- 
some form, under the able editorship of one who deeply 
sympathises with the feelings of the Poet. 

Those who know how thoroughly Mr. Edlyne Tomlins 
is acquainted with our national records will be prepared 
to find in any work undertaken by him all the light 
which those documents can throw upon his subject. The 
reader who takes up his Vseldon, 4 Perambulation of 
Islington, will find all this, and much more. For Mr. 
Tomlins seems to have exhausted all sources of informa- 
tion in the preparation of his valuable Monograph on the 
Iitstory and Antiquities of Islington. Had he done less, 
we should have been prejudiced in favour of his book from 
the good feeling which is manifested in its dedication to 
the memory of one who took interest in its progress. While 
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on the subject of Topography, we have to call attention 
toa very gtaphic and well-written guide-book to a dis- 
trict of great interest, although but little known. Buchan, 
by the Rev. John B. Pratt, M. A. (with its excellent il- 
lustrations) will be found a most useful companion to 
such of our countrymen as choose during the coming 


| 


summer to renounce the passport system, and content | 


themselves with home journeys, and who may select this 
out-of-the-way district for their pleasure trip. 

We have this week to announce the death of one long 
and favourably known for his attachment to literary and 
antiquarian pursuits— Lord Braybrooke— the Editor of 
Pepys’s Diary, and President of the Camden Society, who 
died on Saturday last in the 75th year of his age. The 
reader who turns to our earlier volumes will see how fre- 
quent and varied were Lord Braybrooke’s communica- 
tions to “ N. & Q.”— indeed, they were only interrupted 


by the failure of his health, sorely tried by the loss of | 


two sons in the Crimea, and by the death of Lady Bray- 


brooke — and will readily appreciate the deep regret with | 


which we record the death of this kind-hearted and ac- 
complishel nobleman. 


Mr. John Timbs, the author of the Fear Book of Facts, 


and many other instructive works, has retired from his 
share in the editorship of the Jilustrated London News. 
Those who know Mr. Timbs can best judge of what advan- 
tage his general knowledge and appreciation of the popu- 
lar taste must have been to that journal during the fifteen 
or twenty years of his connexion with it. 


Avtocrarns. — Messrs. Purrick & Stpsoy, 
March 8 and 9, 1858, sold an extremely valuable collec- 
tion of Autographs and Historical Documents. 
of Roger Ascham’s, found in a fishmonger’s shop, sold 
for 4/. Autograph letters by Kitty Clive, 12 10s. Sir 
Francis Drake, 2/. 3s. The Duke of Marlborough, 4/. 4s. 
Jean Francois Marmontel, 2/. Fred. vog Schiller, 22. 
St. Vincent de Paul, 111 2s.6d. Voltaire, 47. 16s. 
Wolfe, 32. 7s. Cardinal Wolsey, 61. 6s. Thomas Gains- 
borough, 2/. 12s. Topham Beauclerk to Garrick, 4/. 4s. 
Rev. Charles Churchill, poet and satirist, 10/.10s. Dr. 
Johnson to Garrick, 64 7s. 6d. Garrick to Lord Bute, 
21. 5s. Rev. John Horne, author of Douglas, 3/. 8s., &c. 


The extensive and valuable library of Joun Marngw 
Gurren, Esq., who for so many years was Proprietor and 
Editor of Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, is now being 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. It commenced 
on Tuesday, March 16, and closes on Thursday, March 26. 
In the first day’s sale, there was a most extraordinary 
Collection of very rare and curious Ballads, mounted in 
8 vols. royal folio, 80/ 10s. A Portfolio of old Shakspe- 


rian Ballads, Garlands, &c., mounted on blotting-paper, | 
61 6s. An extensive Collection of MSS. and printed Books | 
Dame Juliana Berner’s Book of | 


relating to Bristol, 112. 
St. Alban’s, black letter, 1810, 62 15s. Brydges’s Cen- 
sura Literaria, 10 vols. in 5, half calf, 1815, 4/. 17s. The 
most remarkable lots in the second day’s sale were those 
entitled CHaATrerToNtIANA. Lot 435 consisted of an exten- 


sive assemblage of Works, Tracts, Papers, Prints, Draw- | 


ings, &c., issued during the celebrated Controversy 


whether Rowley really existed and wrote the Poems | 


published under his name, or whether Chatterton forged 
them; with various interesting Autograph Letters, in- 
cluding those of Mary Chatterton, the poet’s sister, 
Robert Southey, G. Dyer, J. Cottle, J. Haslewood, &c. ; 
numerous Cuttings from Reviews, Newspapers, and Mag- 
azines ; a transcript of Chatterton’s Poems, Kew Gardens, 
in the handwriting of Isaac Reed; a broadside printed 
on cotton, containing a full-length portrait of “ the dis- 
tressed Poet,” with verses; a printed list of the Contents 
by the late Joseph Haslewood. All bound in 16 vola, 
8yo. and 1 vol. 4to., calf extra, 13/. 15s. Cibber’s Lives 


on | 


A receipt | 


General | 





of the Poets, 5 vols. 1758, interleaved with numerous MS. 
additions, apparently in Cibber’s autograph, 2/. 10s. 8. T. 
Coleridge’s Common-Place Book in his own handwriting, 
with autograph MSS. of some of his Poems, 6/. 15s, 
Bishop Coverdale’s Christen Rule of the whole Worlde; 
Christen State of Matrymonye, wherin husbandes and 
wyfeg may lerne to kepe house together wyth love; 
Christen Exhortation unto customable Swearers, with the 
maner of sayinge grace, &c. 3 vols., black letter, 1543, 
5l. 5s. Coverdale on The Olde Fayth, black letter, 1547, 
8i. 1s. R. Bratnwarre. A valuable Collection of 50 
autograph Letters, being the entire Correspondence ad- 
dressed to Joseph Haslewood, by eminent literary men, 
on the authorship of Drunken Barnaby’s Itinerary, em- 
bracing the communications of F. Douce, G. Allan, Sir 
E. Brydges, Sir C. Sharp, O. Gilchrist, Dr. Bliss, Sir F. 
Freeling, Rev. Dr. Scott (Nelson’s Chaplain), &c., with 
Official Extract Will, Transcripts of Poems, and six auto- 
graph letters after the publication, 3/. 16s. Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, by Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, 8 vols. 1517-80, 
half-russia, 20/. 15s. On the third day another remark- 
able lot of CHATTERTONIANA, consisting of MSS. and 
printed Works, was sold for 4/. 10s. Among other docu- 
ments was Chatterton’s Will, written on a piece of vellum, 
and Mr. Dix’s MS. of the Inquest, printed in “N. & Q.,” 
ist S. vii. 139., but which has since been proved a forgery. 
A Garland of Roses gathered from the Poems of the late 
Rev. John Eagles, by his old friend J. M. Gutch, 1857, 
sold for 4/. 6s. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 


Memorns or Rossrx:. By the Authorof Lives of Haydn and Mozart. 
Wanted by 7. B. Woolley, 127. Wood Street, E. C. 


Cunt’ Boranican Macazixne. First Series. Vols. XXXV. to XLII. 
(all) 
Vols. I.to XIII. and Index 
Saaw axv Nopven's Narenacisrs’ Muscetsany. Vols. XXIII, XXIV. 
Wanted by Archdeacon Cotton, Thurles, Ireland. 


Second Series. 


Agtices ta Correspanvents, 


A. A. T. We have a letter for this correspondent. How shall we ad- 
dress it? 

Ernrownaca’s Third Paper on Bacon's Essays is necessarily postponed 
until next week. 


Wesrurnsrea Paotooves ann Erttocces. The Query on this subject 


shall appear in our next. 

Extvat. Wood. in his Athenw Oxonienses, by Bliss, iii. 1276, has given 
some account of Elisha Coles, a portion of which has been copied into Dr. 
Stanford's edition of God's Sovereignty, Dublin, 1855. 

J. B. 8. has not given the date of Quaries’s Emblems. 
Lowndes, the early editions have sold for 4., 4l., and even 

Annsa. Burnett's Life of Bishop Bedell was translated into French 
by L. Dumesnil. 


According to 
i. 


Rice Reedd, Bart.,”" read 
1, 26., for “ Britons" read 


tanata.— 2nd 8. v 
“Sir Rice Rudd, Bart.’ 
** Bretons.”’ 

“ Nores and Queers” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Paars. The subscription for Stamrep Corrs for 
Stx Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (inclucling the Half- 
yearly Ixoux) ie iis. id., which may be id by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messns. Bett ano Dacpy , 196. eer Sraser, E.C.; to whom 
also all Commu steatrons roa tae Eprron should be addressed. 


203. col. i. 1. 6., for “ Sir 
— 2nd 8. v. 214. col. i. 


. 


Advertisement.|—Wuy Burn Gas in Daytime? 
—CHAPPUIS'S PATENT REFLECTORS diffuse the healthful light 
of day into all dark places.—Manufactory, 69. Fleet Street. 





